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BEAUTIFUL HOMES IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 


By J. H. CRABTREE. 


UST to gaze upon those ancient 
homesteads, newly painted in 


black-and-white, is an oppor- 
tunity which few countries afford 
so well as our own. Right in 


the heart of the country these home- 
steads glisten in the sunlit landscape 
like so many beauty-spots in an 
illimitable field of green. Go where we 
will, at home or abroad,there is no exact 
copy of the old English ‘‘magpie.”’ 

the doyen of these is, perhaps, the 
well-preserved example three miles from 
Congleton, in Cheshire, known as Little 
Moreton Hall. Here, in all its pristine 
grandeur, stands the ancient home of 
the Moretons and Breretons. Multitudes 
from near and far have gazed with ad- 
miration on this old-time relic; many 
famous visitors have left their names on 
its records. 

The story of Moreton is shrouded in 
the oblivious past. For at least four 
centuries its timbers have stood firm and 
erect. Like a moated grange it peers out 
upon the broad meadows, where once 
rang the clash and clang of arms, when 
feudal tenures were marked by instability 
and internecine wars raged fast and 
furious. The moat forms an eighty-yard 
square, and is crossed by a stone bridge 
of great age; this, however, displaced 
an oaken drawbridge of historic signifi- 
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cance. Anent the bridge the great Gate 
House dominates the whole structure, 
and presents a striking appearance as 
we approach frem the meadows. But 
this is only a foretaste of the glorious 
interior of the Courtyard. Here is a 
picture to gladden the heart of the most 
fastidious. Around a quadrangle of peb- 
bles this gallery of antiquities discloses 
the products of architectural genius and 
artistic taste three centuries ago. The 
famous Bays of Moreton are the theme 
of antiquarians on both sides ‘‘the 
water.’’ They are replete with interest 
to technical and general observers alike. 
Each window contains over 500 panes of 
glass, arranged in ‘“‘star’’ and quadri- 
lateral patterns, and leaded with un- 
swerving accuracy. In the lower story 
we are told that ‘‘Richarde Dale, Car- 
peder, made thies windovs by the Grac 
of God.’’ And it is interesting to note 
that the present occupiers of the Hall 
are direct descendants of the said 
Richarde. The second story bears an in- 
scription interlarded with emblems dear 
to the heart of the Breretons. Thus we 
have ‘‘God is al in all thing. This (fox) 
windovs (hare) whire (man’s head) made 
by William (dragon) Moreton in the 
yeare of (bear’s head) oure Lorde 
MDLIX (bull’s head.’’) Every cornice 
and crevice is richly carved in oak. No 
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THE PORTICO, LITTLE MORETON HALL, CONGLETON. 
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malicious hand has dared to chip these 
carvings. Beyond the Ravs the private 
chapel still maintains its own; it is, how- 
ever, but a small chamber, accommodat- 
ing some 20 persons. The nave is win- 
dowless; a rood-screen stretches from 
floor to ceiling; while crude texts in 
black-letter crawl along the chancel 
walls. But this tiny spot has its page 
in England’s story. Here was born and 
trained the famous Bishop Moreton, who 
planned and consummated the marriage 
of the two heirs of the Houses of York 
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and Lancaster, thus ending the ruthless 
Wars of the Roses. 

Through the magnificent portico, rich 
in trefoil and quatrefoil, we enter old 
Moreton to view its secret chambers, 
pricsts’ hole, elaborate mantel-pieces, 
winding stairways and oaken ballroom. 
Here the Virgin Queen danced with her 
incomparable frills and huge crinoline, 
while the pipers, drawn from the sur- 
rounding peasantry, played to please 
their monarch. The diapered ceiling and 
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moulded wainscoting look singularly 
attractive when the summer sun peeps 
through the leaded windows to play upon 


the floor. Curious inscriptions are 
scratched on the glass as with a 
diamond. Among these we note that 


‘*men can noe more know women’s mind 
by kaire than by her shadow judge what 
clothes shee weare’’ — poor buffeted 
Romeo! 

With Moreton as a centre-piece the 
Cheshire plain abounds in ‘‘magpies.’’ 
Bramhall Hall is but a few miles away, 
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and is one of the best-preserved home- 
steads in the whole country. Bramhall 
lost its west wing a century ago; but 
the remainder has been so replenished as 
to combine a splendid mansion, atune 
with 2oth century taste. Its oriel win- 
dow looks upon the courtyard with grace 
and dignity; the chapel is replete with 
carved oak brought here by the Daven- 
port family, one of whom was Chancellor 
to Charles I. 


Harrisen Ainsworth in ‘‘Rookwood”’ 
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renews the old right-of-way through 
Bramhall Hall. In days of yore, when 
the Lord of Bramhall kept open house for 
peer and peasant, the poorest were al- 
lowed entrance at his gateway. These 
passed over his demesne, even through 
his Hall, and enjoyed his cheese, bread 
and ale. But when, during the Civil 
War, Sir William Brereton appeared be- 
fore the Hall, he troubled not about 
rights-of-way, but seized 17 horses, and 
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BRAMHALL HALL. 


ordered the family of William Daven- 
port to open every chest and cupboard to 
the view of his searchers. 

Adlington Hall is by the same broad 
Cheshire highway; it is the ancestral 
home of the Leghs, who have had posses- 
sion for over three centuries. The court- 
yard, with its ancient garniture of black- 
and-white, is admired by visitors from 
near and far. At the organ in the Great 


Hall, George Frederick Handel, the 
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famous composer of oratorios, played 
selections when staying at Adlington. 
The story goes that he composed ‘The 
Harmonious Blacksmith’ during one of 
his sojourns. The Hall was the centre of 
bustling activity during the Civil War; 
150 soldiers held the attacking force at 
bay for 14 days, and were then allowed to 
clear on leaving 700 arms and 15 barrels 
of powder. Adlington is now a peaceful 
haven of all that is beautiful. 

Prestbury is in sight, and has a ‘‘mag- 
pie’’ in its old Rectory. Few of these 
memorials of antiquity remain even in 
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England. When the Vicar of Prestbury 
was cast adrift, he preached to his fot- 
lowers from the narrow balcony between 
the windows. As_ the Rectory is 
immediately opposite the Church, there 
was an interesting spectacle of one con- 
gregation in the street, and another 
going to church. 

Handforth Hall was the home and 
headquarters of Sir William Brereton 
when, during the Civil War, he was com- 
mander of the Parliamentary forces in 
the North. Its original owner, William 
Honford, was also a brave soldier, and 
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fell on Flodden Field, leaving a daughter 
of twelve, who was already married to 
Sir John Stanley. It was Stanley who 
led the dashing charge at Flodden, and 
secured entire possession of Handforth. 

The crest of the Bear’s Head appears 
plenteously here and at Brereton, where 
the ancient hostelry on the village green 
amply typifies old England’s coaching- 
days. For miles round the country is 
interspersed with ‘‘magpie’’ cottages, 
bold in line and colour, with thatched 
roofs and a bevy of young rustics scam- 
pering around. 
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But we turn aside by the Macclesfield 
road to the ancient home of the Fittons, 
at Gawsworth. The Hall stands much as 
of yore, but shorn of its old-time gjJory. 
It overlooks the ancient tilt-yard and the 
black-and-white Rectory. From the 
Bays of the Hall, society ladies watched 
mimic battles and war dances, while 
capering steeds pranced around the yard 
clad in polished steel. Here lived 
Shakespeare’s ‘dark lady,” the 
notorious maid-of-honour to the Virgin 
Queen. Dark were the days and deeds of 
Gawsworth when the local families were 
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at loggerheads. The 
feud came to a head 
when the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun met to draw 
the blade. In the duel 
the Duke slew his ad- 
versary, while at the 
same moment General 
Macartney, Mohun’s 
second, speared the 
Duke as he bent over 
his fallen foe. To-day 

“Gawsworth is one of 
the loveliest spots in 
Christendom. 

Who, on both sides 
the Atlantic, has not 
heard of Alderley, the 
home of Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, the cel- 
ebrated Dean ot 
Westminster Abbey? 
Though the birthplace 
of Dean Stanley is not 
figured as a ‘‘mag- 
pie,’’ it is visited by 
thousands yearly who 
have read his great 
masterpieces. Stan- 
ley’s vision of Alder- 
ley was that of a per- 
fect paradise where 
the happy hours of his 
childhood had _ flitted 
away with undimmed 
pleasure. Chorley 
Hall, over the fields, 
is a ‘‘magpie’’ to the 
core, and_ illumines 
the country-side with 
its brilliancy. 

Then we go to the head-centre of the 
palatinate—Chester—where the lover of 
antiquity may revel for days amid the 
scenes of a past age. Hidden in the 
heart of the city, screened from its high- 
ways and by-ways, and approached by a 
narrow alley, is the ancient Palace of the 
Stanleys—Earls of Derby. Here lived, 
under strict surveillance, James Stanley, 
seventh Earl, during his trial in 1651 for 
conspiracy against Cromwell and the 
Parliament. From this mansion of his 
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THE OLD RECTORY, PRESTBURY. 


where he could roam at will over his 
own spacious gardens, he made a des- 
perate attempt to escape by an under- 
ground passage opening on to the banks 


of the river Dee. A sentinel 
espied him on the river’s. brink; 
he was promptly recaptured and im- 


prisoned in his own home. This hope- 
less dash assuredly sealed his fate. But 
a few days more and a.melancholy pro- 
cession started, under cover of nigh, 
from the Palace en route for Bolton, in 
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Lancashire, where Stanley’s greatest 
victory over the Parliamentarians had 
been won the year before. Escape, re- 
prieve, pardon, were all impossible ; and 
Stanley placed his head on the block in 
Bolton Market-place before a host ot 
spectators. His loyal colonel, Sir 
Timothy Featherstonehaugh, was pub- 
licly shot at Chester. 

The Rows of Chester are justly famed 
the world over for their stamp ot 
ancientry. A covered street within a 
street is a curious type of old-time archi- 
tecture. But at Chester it is enlivened by 
‘‘magpie’’ buildings at frequent inter- 
vals. ‘‘God’s Providence House’’ is a 
delightful specimen, marking the days 
when Chester was in the grip of the 
Black Plague, which devastated England 
from Newcastle to London. Strangely 
enough, this single mansion escaped with 
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absolute impunity, 
although the death- 
cart visited the dwel- 
lings on both sides. 

In Lancashire, the 
home of the English 
textile industry, 
‘‘magpies’’ are be- 
coming extremely 
rare. The _ Hall-ith- 
wood, near Bolton, is 
one of the remnants 
of the hand-loom age. 
It is now the property 
of the Bolton Corpor- 
ation, and is kept in a 
fine state of preser- 
vation. Hall-ith-wood 
may well be termed 
the birth-house of the 
cotton-spinning _in- 
dustry of the world. 
Samuel Crompton, 
the inventor of the 
spinning mule, erec- 
ted here his first 
machine, and held it a 
perfect secret until he 
had matured its de- 
tails. Night and day, 
for months, the young 
inventor forged ahead 
with a_ mechanical 
contrivance which 
was to benefit the world to the tune of 
millions sterling. When the mobs of Bol- 
ton caught the news that their hand- 
wheels would be relegated to the lumber- 
room by a secret machine at Hall-ith- 
Wood, they gathered together, and 
marched to Moor with the 
avowed intention of smashing the 
machine to atoms. 

Crompton heard of the approach of, the 
mob. Quick as lightning he knocked 
the machine to pieces and hoisted these 
through a trap-door into the attic. Here 
he had completed a huge box for possible 
emeryencies. 


J. H. Crabtree 
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Into this receptacle every 
piece was smartly packed; the lid was 
closed over and covered with clay, so 
that no invader might know the where- 
abouts of Crompton’s secret. The mob 
gathered in force as it approached the 
Hall. Then came the tidings that the 
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mule had been broken up already, and 
the angry hand-spinners ee 
Crompton was soon at work again, and 
completely revolutionized the oueite of 
cotton-spinning. He gave his secret to 
the world gratuitously. Spencer Perceval 
held in his hand a proposal that Cromp- 
ton should have a gift of £5,000 when 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
he was shot down by the assassin, Bel- 
lingham. 
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CELL, MANCHESTER 


Near Manchester city is another ‘‘mag- 
pie’ which is dear to the heart of all 
English-speaking folks. At Kersal Cell 
lived Dr. John Byrom, poet, 
satirist, ane author of the celebrated 
Christmas hymn—‘‘Christians awake! 
salute tue happy morn.’’ The origin of 
this world-famed poem is beautiful in its 
simplicity. Dorothy Byrom was her 
father’s confidant, and as he was pre- 
paring a short drama for the Grammar 


surgeon, 
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School boys at Manchester, to be per- 
formed by them at their Christmas soirée, 
‘**Dolly’’ begged him to favour her with 
a short poem. The doctor agreed. One 
morning when the family sat at break- 
fast, ‘‘Dolly’’ found a note close by her 
bread-plate. ‘There was the promised 
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Lady Purity. 


HERBERT PorRTER. 


I know a lady fair to see, 
Whose beauty’s most refining ; 
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poem entitled ‘Christmas Day for Dolly.’ 
i he cedars and beeches around Kersal 
Cell bear evidence of great antiquity, 
and are crumbling away : but the home of 
the *‘Christmas Hymn,’’ is still bright 
and cheery, and will live in the annals ot 
old England for ages yet to come. 


An Sue 
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Her eyes are liquid as the sea, 
Her voice a stream of melody— 
As airy clouds her vestments are, 
And oh! her life is like a star 


Above the dark world shining. 


How sweet this lady’s company ! 
(Whose wisdom has no measure.) 


So simple, shy and true is she, 


Her name is 


Lady Purity— 


High as the firmament her mind, 
None living can her equal find, 


This lady of such treasure. 









THE EMPTY TRAP. 


A Memoir 


By HENRY PF. 


I. 


HE long and low apartment was 
T cast in semi-gloom, for the 
single source of illumination 
emanated from the glowing logs of the 
fire, lit on account of the late afternoon’s 
October chill. With one hand behind 
his back and the other on the edge of 
the polished table, Sir Gervas Hume 
stood awaiting me, and, seeing my evi- 
dent hesitation as I stood peering into 
the room from the doorway, he gave me 
welcome, bidding me in subdued tones 
to step forward. Why his accents 
should have been so guarded I knew 
not, for Hume Manor harboured none 
but trusty souls, and the troublous times 
outside had not yet reached their hide- 
ous culmination in the heinous actions 
of My Lord Jeffreys, whom God forgive 
where man cannot! 

‘* Dorinda was sure you would come, 
and myself, I did not doubt ye, Harry,” 
he said warmly. 

Then I perceived the motionless form 
of my mistress on a low settee in the 
penumbra of firelight and chimney- 
jamb, and I stepped forward under an 
impulse. She rose, and accepted my 
caress in silence, then resumed her seat. 
She had evidently been out riding in the 
park at the rear of the Manor, for she 
was in full riding-habit, and even held 
a dainty whip in her slim hand. Her 
face, too, was pale and strained—pale 
where the roses had given place, and 
strained in a manner unusual with the 
gaiety of the soul it generally mirrored. 
So do persons look who must face, or 
have faced, an ordeal. 

Sir Gervas was speaking : 

‘* The task you have undertaken so 
generously to perform is far mdre replete 
with peril than the mere naming of it 
suggests. This I put to you in fair- 
ness.”’ 

I turned to him. 

** I fear you have not read my readi- 
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ness to undertake it aright,’’ I replied in 
tones I made no effort to subdue. ‘‘One 
perusal of the note your messenger 
brought me was enough; my mind was 
made up upon the instant. I have, as 
you know, little cause to love the name 
of Stuart, and as for James II., he is 
worse than his grandfather was before 
him! My father fought in the Royalist 
cause all through the war, and for his 
guerdon' received—rien!—unless you 
count the sword thrust that loosed his 
life on Worcester field. As for Jamie— 
the quality of mercy is strained enough 
with him, I warrant.’’ 

In similar manner I might have gone 
on indefinitely had not the upraised 
hands of the knight stayed me. He 
looked round the apartment fearfully, as 
though the tapestries concealed a legion 
of spies. Caution was ever his chief 
characteristic, and never was he even 
suspected of complicity in the unfortu- 
nate rebellion which followed later, so 
that you may judge of his fitness for 
intrigue. Even that master-rogue, 
Robert Farle, was not his superior at 
the game, and the latter’s was the hand 
that directed the actions of Titus Oates 
in the previous reign. 

** Walls are said to have ears,”’ he re- 
monstrated. ‘‘* I am well aware, Harry, 
of the treatment meted out to your father 
after his loyalty and courage in the civil 
war, and I know that his son stands 
badly in the eyes of the present king, 
yet to laud it from the house-tops is not 
to gain redress. In the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, we shall, please God! have both 
a king and aman. It is for the further- 
ance of the Duke’s ends that I have 
asked you to deliver this document in 
Oxford at midnight. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury and myself alone know its 
contents, but it is necessary that a cer- 
tain person has the packet by twelve 
o’clock to-night.”’ 

He withdrew his hand from behind 
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his back, and held up a short roll of 
papers; then he put it into my hands 
quickly lest anyone should see him effect 
the exchange. For my part, I thought 
his bearing partook that evening too 
much of the dramatic, for who should 
there be in Hume Manor who would play 
the traitor to a good master like Sir 
Gervas Hume? As for his daughter, 
Dorinda, she had his fullest confidence, 
and deservedly, having a wise head and 
a courageous heart, besides being whole- 
hearted in Monmouth’s cause against 
the man who would change the English 
Church and introduce the Popish faith. 

I examined the roll with some curi- 
osity, for I loved adventure, like— 
though in a different way—unto Dorinda 
Hume; and here, I thought, was the 
safety of a dozen of the Duke’s adher- 
ents, and a night of risk before me, or 
else were my premonitions false. The 
next words from Sir Gervas proved me 


right. 
‘There in your hands,’’ he softly 
said, ‘*‘ are the lives of not a few whose 


names would open the King’s eyes. Their 
importance is not to be _ under-esti- 
mated.’’ And he took a pinch of snuff, 
and turned away his head towards his 
daughter, whose depressing silence did 
little to buoy me. 

I looked again at the roll. It 
sealed in black wax, and 
withal. 

‘* Why, to whom at Oxford am I to 
convey this?’’ I exclaimed in some 
astonishment, weighing the light packet 
up and down in my hand. 

He made an impressive gesture. 

** You know Robert Farle, of Red- 
mere, Oxford? ’’ questioned the knight. 

** He in this!’ 


was 
unaddressed 


‘* All along,’’ returned Sir Gervas 
calmly. ‘* For him is the document in- 
tended.” 


** He shall have it ere Magdalen clock 
strikes a twelfth time,’’ I affirmed, 
loosening my rapier in its sheath. 

He noticed the action with obvious un- 
easiness. 

‘““Nay, be not hasty with your 
weapons,’’ Sir Gervas exclaimed. ‘‘ If 
you are taken, you are in God’s hands. 
I have warned ye that a happy issue is 
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not assured. My Lord Jeffreys and his 
puisne-justices are on the prowl, and the 
roads are subject to his surveillance. 
Should you fare ill, and fall into his 
hands, you know nothing! You must 
relinquish the reins to the hands of 
Chance. He drives cunningly, and 
Farle is not the man to desert friends. 
He is the master in brains of My Lord 
the Judge, and none knows it better than 
George Jeffreys himself.”’ 

For a moment this jumbled warning 
and encouragement surprised me, know- 
ing the knight as I did. _I looked at 
Dorinda in the hope of an explanation, 
but she was gazing into the glowing 
logs, chin in hand, and was evidently 
heeding our conversation but little. This 
apparent indifference to my coming 
danger hurt me much, for, after all, 
‘twas as like as not that she looked her 
last on me. The crafty Jeffreys had the 
King’s ear, and was himself a small 
monarch ; and once in his hands, I might 
well scratch my neck in anticipation of 
the hempen-rope or keen-edged axe. 
Nevertheless I capped Sir Gervas readily 
enough. 

‘*Jeffreys or not, Farle shall break the 
seal by midnight. Rest assured.’’ And 
at the time I meant what I said. 

I saw a momentary flicker of misgiv- 
ing in the eyes of Sir Gervas Hume, and 
he gnawed at his rather full under-lip. 
Why he should have been so strange in 
his demeanour passed the limits of my 
perception. Perchance he was some- 
what distraught at the importance of my 
mission. Jeffreys, I knew full well, was 
personally conducting a strict examina- 
tion anent the signs of sedition, which 
the simple, straightforward natures of 
the country people could not in the least 
conceal. They were ever to be fqund 
gathered in groups, muttering, scowling, 
arguing, so that the onlooker was the 
more drawn to the obvious unrest that 
gripped the country. Everywhere the 
clang of the blacksmith’s hammer rang 
out in a sinister note. The pruning- 
hook at morn was often a more menac- 
ing implement at eve. Thus, every- 
where, could the signs be read, especially 
by a man with the suspicious eye of a 
Jeffreys. So with some such reasoning 
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I explained away the knight's singu- 
larity of bearing; and with it, too, 
Dorinda’s pale cheeks were more natural 
to my mind. 

I buttoned my weather-beaten surtout 
over the precious papers, and prepared 
to depart. Through the darkening win- 
dow at the end of the apartment | 
noticed that the vanguard of night was 
come, and with Cato, my mare, await- 
ing me below, under 
the balcony cf the 
Manor, there was 
naught to keep me. 
Dorinda, seeing me on 
the point of departure, 
rose hastily, and I em- 
braced her. Then I 
turned once more to 
Sir Gervas. 


** Remember,”’ he 
observed, ** say naught 
if you are taken. Do 
not forget. A word 
once spoken cannct be 
recalled. You must 


play the role of inno- 
cent traveller.”’ 

I bowed and with- 
drew—mystified, I con- 
fess, by his demeanour, 
yet determined to serve, 
if possible, the cause 
that he and Dorinda 
tavoured, if for no 
other reason than be- 
cause I loved the 
daughter and respected 
the father. I had not 
the same sanguine 
hopes that he possessed 
of Monmouth’s great 
sense of gratitude. 


EMPTY 
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something in the dark, and well-nigh 
lifted me over her left shoulder on to 
the road. Whatever it was that so 
shook the creature’s nerves I can say 
with no certainty, but I.was hardly well 
on the Oxford road before the probable 
truth shot home. Nevertheless the in- 


cident had the advantage of steadying 
my own nerves and forcing home to me 
that Sir Gervas had not spoken hollowly 





II NEXT MOMENT I WAS IN THE SADDLE AND SENDING 


I had covered the 
long drive from the 
portals of the Manor to the scrolled-iron 
gates that opened on to the road before 
I fully realised that the night would be 
a dark one, and scarce had the gates 
clanged to behind me when I received the 
first warning of the danger that was 
henceforward never absent from the 
journey. It came through the medium 
of the mare, who shied violently at 


SPARKS FROM THE ROAD. 


when he warned me of the peril of my 
task. 

Then, as I say, the most reasonable 
explanation of Cato’s sudden fright was 
brought to my notice whilst no more 
than a league had been lopped from the 
long stretch of road before me. I had 
felt a stumble in her stride, and, fearing 
that she might have cast a shoe or picked 
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up a pebble in it from the highway, [ 
had dismounted to make an examination. 
I soon found the cause of her slight 
lameness, and quickly levered the stone 
from the right shoe. Then, as I stood 
with one foot on the road and the other 
in the stirrup, sounds of stealthy pursuit 
sent the blood to my heart! 


In the short moment that I remained 
attentive to the unmistakable noise of 
horsemen, I bethought myself of a fact 
which ought never to have slipped my 
memory—every manor and hall in the 
shire was under direct espionage! "Twas 
Sir Gervas himself who had warned me 
of the surveillance, and who should 
surely have recollected that evening that, 
staunch royalist as the King believed 
him to be, his own home was little likely 
to have been overlooked—when James 
was nowhere sure of his friends. An 
oath or two struggled through my lips 
at the staggering remembrance, and next 
moment I was in the saddle and sending 
sparks from the road. 


For the better part of an hour I 
watched the ribbon of road billow under 
me, and from time to time could hear 
the echoing thuds from behind. No 
longer was the pursuit a stealthy one, 
mor was I much _ surprised at its 
openness, for my sudden stoppage and 
flight was, I felt compelled to own, 
highly suspicious, and if my pursuers— 
I; estimated that there were two of them 
—had not at first been certain of me, 
they were now, at all events, to be ex- 
cused for their temerity in the dogging 
of such an one as me. After all, I re- 
flected, they must have seen me enter 
the Manor in haste, and leave in a no 
léss hurried manner. What alternative 
inference could there be? 


I suppose I must have covered a third 
of my journey’s distance when the lights 
of a solitary roadside tavern reminded 
me of my mare’s labouring condition and 
my own compelling thirst. I had clat- 
tered through village after village, and 
passed inn after inn within the last hour, 
but it was only now that I no longer 
heard the sounds of the oncoming horse- 
men, and so I felt constrained to draw 
up and refresh us both. Accordingly I 
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dismounted on the cobbled forecourt of 
the hostel, and led the mare to the back 
of the building. I waited to see the 
panting animal eagerly lap at the water 
which a groom had speedily fetched; 
then | turned into the deserted tap-room, 
and called for a stoup of wine. 

As Mine Host departed on his errand 
I glanced round the room in the manner 
of an evil-doer, expecting to encounter 
I know not what, but the shifting 
shadows of the place harboured neither 
spy nor lurking wastrel, although, judg- 
ing by the overturned bottles on the 
table and in the sand on the floor, I had 
but narrowly missed the culmination of 
a rare debauch. One bottle I noticed in 
particular, because of its squat and wide 
shape, which was unusual, and I had no 
doubt that it had but lately held a costly 
liqueur. I took it from the table the 
more Closely to observe it, and even held 
it upside down to drain it, and so 
acquaint myself with the nature of the 
vintage. The inside, however, was as 
dry as the throat of a court usher, and 
replacing it on the table, I swept a clear 
space with my elbow for my own tumbler 
of wine. 

The landlord came and went; and, 
determining to allow myself five minutes’ 
grace, I commenced to enjoy the after- 
math of my late exertion. 

But scant ease was my portion that 
night! 

Hardly had my lips touched the liqueur 
before the noise that, with satisfaction, I 
had heard diminishing during the past 
gruelling hour commenced again to thud 
into the sound of swift travelling. The 
pursuit was more tenacious than I had 
imagined. There was, of course, the 
chance that they would pass the tavern, 
and if this came to pass, I determined 
to make it my cue to depart and take the 
divers by-paths till a safer stretch of the 
main road was to be met. 

But the cue never came, for it was 
quite evident that the pair of horsemen 
were in need of fresh nags, and my first 
intimation of their intention was a clatter 
on the cobbles outside. In great haste 
Mine Host burst in upon me, and com- 
menced to clear away the dozen or so 
bottles that littered the table and floor, 
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evidently under the impression that the 
two were in a great hurry to satiate 
hunger and thirst. His arms full of 
whole and broken bottles, he hastened 
out, leaving a few still standing upon the 
table, and among them was the bottle 
that had interested me whilst the host 
was drawing my wine. 

That wide-necked, squat-bodied bottle 
had much of interest for me yet. In the 
first place, time for escape was gone, 
even if it had ever existed. In the 
second, treasorable papers found only 
momentary sanctuary on my person. In 
the third place, the two arrivals must 
already have seen me at least twice that 
evening, and were, therefore, likely— 
more than likely—to recognise me in- 
stantly they entered the room as the ob- 
ject of their heated chase. Sir Gervas 
had said: *‘ If you fare ill . . . you must 
play the role of innocent traveller.” 
Well, ’twas a very innocent traveller 
that bolted like the fiend through village 
after village at sound of horsemen he 
had never seen. 

The voices of my tenacious pursuers 
suddenly rose outside the tap-room door, 
and in a second | had whisked the roll 
of papers from my surtout and dropped 
them through the neck of the bottle. 
Then I pushed it to the opposite end of 
the table, and waited with folded arms 
the entry of the two spies. 

The landlord followed them in for the 
remainder of the bottles. The two men 
had evidently made up their minds to 
stay and break a bottle as I had deter- 
mined to interrupt my hurried flight 
with the refreshment before me. At all 
events, they were well in the middle of 
the room ere they knew me for their 
quarry. 

With one eye on Mine Host, who 
was in the act of vanishing with the rest 
of the bottles—and incidentally with the 
safety of, ‘‘ not a few whose names 
would open the King’s eyes,’’ I yet 
marked the actions of the surprised pair 
in the centre of the room, and noted 
with what promptitude each drew his 
pistol. Scarce had the door banged to 
behind the host when they levelled their 
weapons at my heart. 

‘* Come! ’”’. said one of them, with a 
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note of exultation in his voice, which he 
strove in vain to subdue. ‘‘ ’Tis a most 
fortunate meeting, sir. I had thought 
ye in a greater hurry than ’twould ap- 
pear that you really be.’’ 

They both chuckled at their wit and 
good fortune, and I upon my part smiled 
at each in turn. 

‘** Why, then, should I be in a hurry, 
sirrahs?’’ I returned, suddenly stern. 

‘* That is what we are come to find 
out,’’ one of them said, leering at his 
mate. His mate leered back, and both 
leered at me. 

I rose to my feet, mindful of the 
limited time at my disposal to reach 
Oxford, and also fearing that Mine 
Host would, in destroying the bottles, 
make away with the papers, or in some 
way render them indecipherable. I 
meant to nip at birth what promised to 
become a rowdy scene, for never should 
such scum as the pair before my eyes 
lay searching hands on my person. 

‘* Look ye both,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir 
Gervas Hume is no traitor, and none 
should know it better than your master, 
George Jeffreys. Growing irksome and 
disgusted at the espionage placed upon 
his visitors, Sir Gervas has detailed me 
to lead ye on a little dance, and which 
you must own I have done fairly well. 
Further, he bids me warn you that if 
you return to your posts he will have his 
grooms thrash you both.”’ 

I watched the effect of this improvisa- 
tion. 

** Well thought of, master,’ 
grinning rogue, 
‘* Try us again!”’ 

‘“* Very well!’’ I returned boldly. ‘‘ I 
see you disbelieve me. You shall, then, 
be made to believe. You shall search 
my person. Come, which of you is’t to 
be?”’ 

One of the rascals promptly stepped 
forward. 

‘* Right!’ I continued. ‘* Go wash 
your hands under the pump at the back. 
Then return, and satisfy yourself. 
T’other catchpole will keep guard.’’ 

Both demurred, and I smiled broadly. 
Either the thought of clear water or of 
deep trickery kept them _ together. 
Nevertheless, I began to see myself 


’ 


said one 
nudging the other. 
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pestered with them to the end, and was 
inclined to let the rogue paw me over 
after all. However, I had one more 
snick at them, saying: 

‘*In you, My Lord Jeffreys has a 
bright pair of thief-takers, constables, 
traps—whatever you call yourselves.”’ 

At that moment a stumbling step 
came from outside the door, and next 
moment it opened to admit the unsteady 
form of a man in black velvet. His 
eyes were slightly bleared, and _ his 
hands unsteady, whilst the thick, dark 
curls fell tumblingly over his shoulders. 
Yet the face of the man was command- 
ing in appearance, and the nobleness 
of the forehead only marred by the 
menace that glinted from the eyes un- 
derneath, through their tell-tale film. 
He had evidently accounted for at Jeast 
one of the bottles lately borne away by 
the landlord, doubtless having been 
dragged from an upstairs apartment by 
the stir underneath. 

‘* Who is this that so speaks of the 
King’s deputy?’’ said he, steadying 
himself with a hand on the edge of the 
table, and eyeing me coldly. 

In a trice my two captors had dropped 
their weapons and saluted him, whilst 
instinctively I knew that the person be- 
fore me was the merciless judge—the 
man who was to damn himself everlast- 
ingly in English eyes. 

I bowed to him with some awe, for 
despite my boast earlier in the evening, 
I was now beginning to play with fire. 
Drunken as the Judge obviously was, 
his sense had by no means deserted him, 
and his speech was comparatively clear. 
Yet I could not keep from smiling at 
the thoughts of the bottle and the 
papers. Undoubtedly the peculiar 
bottle had held My Lord’s favourite 
wine, and was now holding the lives of 
his intended victims. 

Unfortunately, he observed the smile, 
and at once the ready anger surged 
forth. 

‘*I know not who ye be, sir,’’ he 
fumed, ‘‘ but this I know—that your 
behaviour towards vice-regal authority 
is open to varied construction, and I 
would bid you beware lest I construe it 
to your disadvantage.”’ 
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‘* T meant you no affront, My Lord,’” 
I apologised, ‘* but 7 

‘* We believe he journeys in Mon- 
mouth’s cause, your lordship,’’ broke 
in one of his jackals, unctuously. ‘‘ We 
ha’ chased him from Hume Manor, me 
and Tony here.’’ 

Jeffreys frowned and glared at me 
with sinister satisfaction. The stupefy- 
ing fumes of his late debauch were dis- 
persed by this direct call to his duty. 

‘*Is’t so?’’ he almost purred. ‘‘I 
am seldom out in my estimate of a man. 
I thought ye up to little good—yet, Sir 
Gervas Hume!’’ His brows furrowed, 
and he turned sharply on the two under- 
lings. 

‘* Are ye sure of what you say?’’ he 
demanded fiercely. 

They fidgeted uneasily; then Tony 
spoke : 

‘* He will not be searched, your lord- 
ship. We ha’ both sig 

‘*Enough!’’ Jeffreys turned to me. 
‘* You will submit to the examination, 
sir, I presume? I had thought Sir Ger- 
vas staunch in the King’s righteous 
cause; I have still to think evil of any- 
one connected with him. Come, you 
will clear yourself ?’’ 

Once again I felt a desire to smile, 
but this time managed to restrain my- 
self. 

‘An’ My Lord wills it,’’ I replied, 
lightly, ‘‘ 1 will undergo the ordeal. 
Nevertheless, few dare so insult the 
loyalty of Sir Gervas Hume.’’ 

‘* Nay,’’ spoke the Judge, almost 
angrily, ‘‘ ’tis not Sir Gervas we are to 
search; ’tis yourself. None doubts the 
knight ; rest assured of that.’’ 

‘* Very well, My Lord,’’ I returned, 
**T am ready.”’ 

Tony stepped forward with ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction, his visage a-smirk,’ 
but that night gratification was denied 
him, for as I finished speaking the door 
opened, and in came Mine Host. With 
difficulty I restrained a hoarse cry ; with 
greater difficulty I kept myself from 
rushing forward; with greatest diffi- 
culty did I maintain the possible immo- 
bility of my features. 

** Your pardon, My Lord,’’ the land- 
lord said, bowing low; ‘‘ but your 
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empty bottle held papers which your 
lordship has undoubtedly descended to 
recover. Here they are, My Lord.”’ 
He handed Jeffreys the papers—the 
papers which must not only put my 
head on the block, but which must also 
incriminate some of the greatest in the 
land—perhaps My Lord Shaftesbury ! 
‘“*Ha!’’ cried Jeffreys, exultantly, 
snatching them from the bost’s hands. 
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Then he glanced coldly and sternly at 
me. ‘‘ Secure him!’’ he ordered; and 
his two servitors stepped forward. 

Mine Host was somewhat surprised ; 
he hesitated to go until Jeffreys gave 
him sharp notice. But ere the door had 
closed on him, My Lord called him 
back. 

‘** The bottle in which you found this 
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roll,’’ he said, tapping the papers, “‘ it 
was on the table whilst this person was 
here?’’ He pointed accusingly at me. 
I felt the point of his finger touch my 
heart! 

Mine Host perforce nodded. 

‘Good! You may go.”’ 

As the door clanged to once more he 
deliberately broke the black seal, and 
opened the roll, holding it towards the 
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light the better to master its contents. 
There is no word in my vocabulary 
that gives an indication of what I felt. 
God help both Sir Gervas and Dorinda! 
Both myself and a dozen other poor 
devils! The block and the executioner, 
the rope and the topsman—all danced 
to a deathly step in my brain. A minute 
was an hour, a second a minute, and 
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still Jeffreys made no comment. 

He turned over each of the three 
papers that constituted the roll, then 
turned them back, then held them up, 
then held them down, then glared at 
me, and then glared back at the papers. 

‘* How now? These are blank!’’ he 
said. ‘*‘ What jest is there in this? ”’ 


My gasp of relief and bewilderment 
fell on deaf ears. 


The surprising night was quick to 
pass. I repeated to the Judge the tale 
I had told to his instruments—that I 
had led them on a vain chase as a check 
to their espionage. What could the 
Judge do or say? There was no evi- 
dence to justify my impeachment, and 
the reputation of Sir Gervas helped my 
deception vastly. Free but foiled, 
thankful but bewildered, I spent the re- 
mainder of the night at the tavern, and 
slept well into the morning. Then [| 
rose, and, mounting Cato, returned to 
Hume Manor. 

At the end of the drive I encountered 
Dorinda, evidently but just back from a 
hard gallop round the park, for her 
beast was breathing labouredly, and 
streaks of perspiration rolled down its 
sleek flanks. Dorinda herself looked 
tired already, and remarking upon it, I 
accompanied her to the Knight’s apart- 
ment. 

There he stood as he had done the 
previous evening, and I could have 
sworn that he had not slept a wink. 
Immediately Dorinda entered the room, 
she and her father flew together, and 
he kissed her more heartily than—it 
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seemed to me—the occasion merited. 

Then he turned to me, smiling. 

“* Ah, all is well with you, Harry?”’ 

‘* You sent me a-journeying with the 
wrong packet,’’ I returned drily. 
‘**T was as well, as events came about, 
for I was taken by Jeffrey’s jackals, and 
the papers were well perused by My 
Lord himself.’’ 

Sir Gervas roared himself well-nigh 
hoarse; then patted my shoulder. 

‘* You have done well,’’ he said. ‘‘As 
long as you kept silence there was no 
danger. I hope you said naught of 
such a nature ss 

‘** Not a word,’’ I interrupted, shortly. 
‘* But read me the riddle of your jest, 
I beg.”’ 

‘* Tis no jest, i’ God’s truth,’’ he 
gravely replied. ‘‘ Knowing that the 
Manor was watched, I sent ye out to 
draw away the danger. I would not 
tell you my real intention, for a natural 
bearing is ever more convincing than 
the best acting, and big events were at 
issue ; there was no room for mistakes.”’ 

‘** But,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘ the spy- 
ing will re-commence shortly. Where 
lay the object in the brief respite?”’ 

‘* The object is apparent,’’ smiled 
Hume. ‘‘ Farle had the true document, 
of which your papers were blank 
counterparts.”’ 

‘But Farle is at Oxford!’’ 

‘** True!” 

‘Then who brought him the ——’’ 
I stopped suddenly, and ran to help 
Dorinda Hume, who had fainted from 
fatigue. 

Then I understood. 
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DIAMOND CUTTING 
AND POLISHING 


By 


Soa 
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KLopestich, 


the discovery was annouaced 

of a new diamond field in 
South Africa, near Luederitz Bay, 
in the German Colony of South 
West Africa. At first little attention was 
paid to these rumours, but soon that 
country was over-run by venturesome 
miners all seeking for diamonds, a large 
number of which were actually found. 
The German Government established 
law and order, and a temporary arrange- 
ment was at first made whereby a 
syndicate in Berlin, comprising a num- 
ber of leading banks, was to control the 
entire output of the then, new field, and 
to turn over to the Government a large 
portion of the profits. Thus the German 
people, who had to sacrifice many lives 
in their South African province, now 
have a fair chance of having the money 
and time spent for the protection and 
improvement of the colony — said to 
amount to about £12,000,000 — 
refunded in good time with handsome 
interest. The German South African 
diamonds are not, as a rule, large. Some 
few were found of 174, 10?, 8 and 44 
carats. Stones of 1 carat are not rare. 
Though some of these stones, but not 
many, are yellow, or red, or green, or 
blue, most of them could vie with the 
clearest water for transparency and 
colour, and possess a wonderful lustre, 
oftentimes glistening like dew drops 
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when found in the sand. Being not so 
hard as the British South African 
diamonds, there is less waste in cutting, 
and therefore the German stones are 
very popular with the diamond cutters. 

The traffic in rough stones generally 
is centred in London, as nearly the en- 
tire product of the mines of the Cape of 
Good Hope is in the hands of a powerful 
syndicate there, from whom the 
dealers get their supply. Every 
week the mail from the Cape brings 
thousands of carats of rough diamonds, 
just as they come out of the mines. These 
stones are sorted in London into. lots, 
according to their quality and size, and 
then offered for sale to merchants and 
manufacturers, who, in order to judge of 
the value of the rough diamond, must 
possess great practical and theoretical 
knowledge of the stone. The principal 
factors determining the value of the 
diamond are its colour, its purity, and 
the regularity of its form. The colour 
is varied, according to its rarity. Purity 
appears to be the most essential quality, 
because every flaw diminishes the value 
of the stone, and furthermore, only five 
per cent. of the production of the mines 
are absolutely pure. Regularity of form 
also plays an important part in the valu- 
ation of a diamond, because upon this 
depends, more or less, the quantity of 
the waste in cutting, and the size of the 
finished article. Therefore in judging 
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large rough diamonds, the dealer has 
to proceed with the greatest caution, for 
any slight flaw which one might think to 
be merely on the surface and con- 
sequently easy to remove, may, in the 
process of cutting, penetrate the whole 
diamond and occasion serious loss. 
Not all diamonds are what they seem. 
There are two kinds — the real 
diamonds called “‘ brilliants’’ and the 
‘“‘roses,’’ the latter of which are used to 
meet the popular demand for diamonds 
in spite of higher prices. Asa matter 
of fact, the only real difference between 
‘“‘brilliants’’ and ‘‘roses’’ lies in the 
number of sides they individually possess 
after having been polished in one of the 
many diamond factories. A ‘‘brilliant’’ 
must usually possess fifty-eight ‘‘sides’’ 
but a ‘‘rose’’ need only possess twenty- 
four ‘‘sides.’’ Another, though slight, 
difference between them is that a brilliant 
is pointed at both ends, while a ‘‘rose’’ 
diamond has one end flattened and the 
other pointed. In the cutting of 
diamonds, the rough crystals are first 
examined, and as far as possible they are 
chipped into shape by tiny wedges before 


being actually cut and polished on the 
revolving wheel. The various flakes thus 


chipped off are themselves cut and 
polished to the best advantage, to form 
‘* rose ’’ diamonds, while the bulk of the 
crystal is cut into a ‘“ brilliant.’’ 
Obviously, then, roses are cheaper and 
also less bright than brilliants ; but their 
judicious use, either with brilliants or 
with coloured stones, enables manufac- 
turers to produce articles which readily 
take the public fancy, and which, by the 
trade, are used to replace wholly or in 
parts the all-brilliant articles of the 
earlier times, and very effectively, too. 
Formerly Paris enjoyed the monopoly 
of the cut diamond trade, in view of the 
fact that the Antwerp and Amsterdam 
merchants at that time sought no direct 
market, but were content to sell the pro- 
duct of their factories to the merchants 
of that city. Certain French houses made 
enormous fortunes by thus acting as 
middlemen, for it was to Paris that the 
jewellers of the entire world came for 
their supply. To-day all this is changed, 
and it is to Amsterdam and Antwerp that 


the buyers come as the leading diamond 
markets of the world. In Amsterdam 
the diamond-cutting industry has been 
extensively carried on since the fifteenth 
century. In one factory alone a short 
time ago some 400,000 diamonds were 
cut and polished in one year alone, and 
from 300 to 500 men were daily em- 
ployed, so we have been informed by the 
American Consul there, in one of his re- 
ports. 


The first of the three processes 
through which the rough uncut diamond 
has to pass is that of splitting the stone. 
About twelve men are employed in this 
task, which is all done by hand, without 
the aid of machinery. This is not so 
lengthy a process as might be imagined, 
unless the stone happens to contain a 
great many flaws, for, as a matter of 
fact, an ordinary diamond weighing 
about 10 carats can generally be split in 
fifteen minutes, more or less. The great 
aim is to divide the rough, uncut 
diamond (containing flaws) into several 
pure, flawless stones, and in order to do 
this strong pressure is exerted on the 
weak spots, caused by flaws, by means 
of a diamond-tipped tool, which is held 
in the right hand. In the left hand is 
held a little frame, into which the rough 
diamond now to be split has been fixed. 
A considerable amount of pressure has 
to be exerted on the weak spot, and in a 
few moments the diamond splits into two 
portions. If by chance there are found 
to be any more flaws in either of these 
sections, the process is repeated until 
several pure, flawless diamonds lie on the 
rough wooden tables of the workman 
ready for the second process of cutting. 
Only in the case of very hard, difficult 
stones is machinery necessary. The 
work of diamond-cutting is a _ very 
delicate and difficult task, very tm- 
ing to the eyes, too, for some of 
the diamonds are so minute that 
four hundred of them may weigh 
only half a carat. 


The tools employed in diamond-cut- 
ting are very similar in appearance to 
those used in the first process, that of 
diamond-splitting. In both cases 
diamonds are used as knives after hav- 
ing been firmly fixed into the end of pear- 
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shaped tools. When the diamond has 
been sufficiently cut and rounded, it is 
then ready for the third and last process, 
that of polishing. This work needs a 
great deal of skill and time, and is per- 
formed by machinery, a steam engine 
supplying the motive power for all the 
iron discs. The process consists in giving 
to the rounded diamonds what is termed 
in technical language, their necessary 
‘** sides.”” When the diamond is ready 
to be polished it has first to be soldered 
into a pear-shaped frame made of zinc, 
and then dipped into a preparation of oil 
and diamond dust before being fastened, 
with three others, into a strong frame 
placed in close proximity to an iron 
wheel. This little disc is then set in 
motion, by connecting it with the great 
engine, and the wheel immediately turns 
at the rate of 2,000 revolutions to the 
minute. ‘ 


As it revolves, the four diamonds set 
in the adjacent frame are gradually 
polished by means of the friction pro- 
duced on their surface by the particles of 
diamond dust still adhering to the oil 
into which they had been previously 
dipped. Only one portion of a diamond 
can be polished at once, and con- 
sequently when this part has_ been 
dealt with, the stone has to be 
resoldered, so that another portion 
of its surface may be _ subjected 
to the friction of the wheel. The 
process of re-soldering takes place about 
twenty times in the case of every bril- 
liant, before it can be considered to be 
thoroughly polished, and to have ac- 
quired all the necessary fifty-eight 
** sides.’’ The ‘‘ rose’’ diamond, with 
its smaller complement of twenty-four 
‘* sides,’’ needs to be re-soldered only 
about six times. 


About seventy establishments in Am- 
sterdam cut and polish diamonds. They 
employ more than 10,000 people, of 
whom about 1,700 are cleavers and cut- 
ters, and 4,700 polishers, etc., the 
remainder being engaged in the office 
and in other work. Several establish- 
ments outside the city itself will swell 
these numbers considerably. Workmen 
in the Amsterdam diamond industry are 
composed of five classes, in the following 


order, as to the amount of wages received 
—Cleavers, polishers, turners, cutters, 
and sawers. Polishers and turners re- 
ceive about the same wages. Some 
cleavers receive as much as £25 a week ; 
formerly even more than that at times. 
From this maximum wages grade down- 
ward through the other classes to 25s. 
and 35s. a week for sawers. Cleavers 
split the diamonds; cutters take off the 
rough and sharp edges and corners and 
make the general shape of the stone; 
polishers polish the stones and make 
their facets; turners turn the diamonds 
around in the apparatus which holds 
them, so that the facets can be made; 
sawers saw stones which cannot be 
cloven or which it is more profitable to 
saw ; sometimes a stone is cleft and the 
parts are then sawn, but very small 
stones cannot be sawn. 

The workers in the Amsterdam 
diamond industry have a compact organ- 
isation. According to one of its rules, no 
one can learn the diamond trade without 
the consent of the organisation, and only 
children of workers or of jewellers are 
eligible to become pupils. There are 
always thousands of applicants on the 
waiting list. 

In Antwerp the craft of diamond cut- 
ters have had their vicissitudes, and 
prior to 1870 wages were so small that 
cutters who had families could scarcely 
make both ends meet. The amount of 
rough stones, imported from India and 
Brazil, then the only sources of supply, 
was so small that the men were only 
busy during seven or eight months in 
the year. It was not until the discovery 
of the mines in South Africa that the 
situation changed. In a few months time 
wages were quadrupled, and the pro- 
duction went on increasing. These were 
the halcyon days for the diamond- 
cutters, many of whom earned £50 to 
£60 a week. The news of big wages 
spread rapidly abroad, and recruits to 
the diamond industry at Antwerp were 
legion, bringing about, naturally, a de- 
crease in wages by the supply becoming 
greater than the demand. However, the 
diamond-cutter to-day receives a remun- 
eration which, though much reduced, 
is still much larger than that earned by 
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workmen in any other industry, and this 
enables him to live in comparatively easy 
circumstances. 

It is practically impossible to 
determine the average of the daily 
or weekly wages paid the Ant- 
werp cutters, as they vary accord- 
ing to the ability and industry of 
the workman and to many other trade 
conditions. However, the manufacturers 
give the work out to a cutter, who 
assumes all responsibility, whether he 
does the work himself or by and with 
the aid of assistants and apprentices. On 
small stones the cutter works alone, but 
on larger ones it is not infrequent to see 
a cutter employ as many as Io to 15 
artisans, to whom he pays fixed wages, 
but whose work he superintends. When 
about to polish larger stones, the cutter 
frequently divides the work, giving, for 
instance, the 4 first facets from top to 
bottom to one man, to another the fol- 
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lowing 4 facets, finally having the gem 
finished by his most competent assistant. 
Small stones are generally entrusted to 
cutters. who have just completed their 
apprenticeship, but are not yet suf- 
ficiently skilled to handle the larger 
stones. These are given only to the 
experienced workmen who have the 
fullest knowledge of their trade and 
enjoy the confidence of the master cut- 
ters. 

Diamonds are considered the most 
expensive of all luxuries. When two or 
three years ago the financial panic broke 
out in the United States there was a 
great falling off in the diamond trade of 
Antwerp, and especially in the exporta- 
tion of these precious stones to America. 
In the year 1909 the exports of diamonds 
to that country alone from Antwerp 
amounted in value to £2,700,000, while 
from Amsterdam they amounted to 
£2,600,000. 
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By LORRIFMER BELL, 


66 HAT do you say to selecting 
W a site for an _ industrial 


village ?’’ Remington Ware 
asked his friend Falkland, as the two 
breakfasted one morning. 

‘*‘Have you one in your mind’s eye?” 
Falkland asked, as he turned over the 
pages of his morning paper. 

‘‘Yes. There’ some good land for sale 
at Cleghorn, twenty-five pounds an acre. 
I propose to buy six hundred acres. That 
will cost fifteen thousand pounds, fifty 
cottages at two hundred each, ten 
thousand Ee 

‘*Excuse me,” interrupted Falkland, 
‘‘but have you read about this missing 
Burdesley picture? Think of anyone 


locking up eighty thousand pounds 
in four 
canvas !’’ 

‘“*Extraordinary,’’ Ware said, stretch- 
ing out a hand for the paper, ‘‘that some 
people should so lack all sense of pro- 


square feet of painted 


portion and of responsibility. Ah! here 
it is.’’ And he read aloud: ‘‘Another 
famous picture stolen. Lord Burdesley’s 
world-renowned portrait of the third 
Duchess of Wye, by Holbein, valued by 
experts at eighty thousand pounds, has 
disappeared, and so far no clue to the 
thief has been obtained. The picture 
hung in the gallery of old masters, a 
room specially designed by the late Lord 
Burdesley. The windows are _iron- 
shuttered, and the locks of the doors 
open only to one key, and that one is 
invariably in Lord Burdesley’s keeping. 
Electric burglar alarms are fixed at 
every opening, and a couple of dogs 
sleep outside the door all night. The 
gardens are patrolled by a night watch- 
man. The picture was cut out of the 
frame, but how the thief contrived to 
get at it it is impossible to say. Lord Bur- 
desley is certain that the picture was in 
its place when he went to bed on the 
night of the 7th inst., and he locked the 
door of the gallery. There has been no 
discoverable tampering with locks or 
fastenings.’’ 


‘Is he hard up by any chance?’’ 
quired Falkland, cynically. 

‘‘He has the reputation of being a 
very wealthy man, and I believe he is. 
Not the sort of man to run any risk, 
either.”’ 

‘*Ten thousand pounds reward would 
be worth winning. With your know- 
ledge of social warfare, don’t you 
think . 

‘‘Perhaps,”” mused Ware, ‘‘perhaps I 
might trace it. Burdesley’s place is not 
so far from Cleghorn either. We might 
motor over. Let me think.’’ 

He handed the paper back to Falk- 
land, and leaning back in his chair, .sat 
there with shut eyes. The paper 
crackled as Falkland searched it. 

Remington Ware still sat and thought. 
It was half-an-hour before he spoke 
again, and then Falkland put the paper 
down, and looked at him eagerly. 

‘*Ever heard of the Thermo-Magne- 
phoresic Camera?’’? Ware asked. 

‘‘Never was great in anything des- 
cribed in long words—never heard of the 
thing,’’ Falkland answered promptly. 

Ware’s sleepy eyes twinkled. 

**You’ve heard of the X-rays, you old 
savage,’’ he said, ‘‘and you possibly 
know that there are many other rays 
that are akin to the X-rays. Well, e.- 
plorers in the field of science are aware 
that there are innumerable rays rolling 
through the ether, the precise nature of 
which they know little or nothing of as 
yet. They are constantly discovering 
new rays or waves.’’ 

**‘What on earth has that to do with 
pictures?”’ asked Falkland. He knew 
that Ware was an exceptionally clever 
man, and he did not profess to be able 
to keep pace with his thoughts. 

**You’ll see later,’’ said Ware. ‘‘I’m 
going to interview old Burdesley, and 
I’m going to take a Thermo-Magne- 
phoresic Camera with me. Kindly go 
and hire a motor-car. Get a Napier if 
you can. You'll drive, of course. I'll 
get everything ready while you’re out. 
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Two hours later Ware and Falkland, 
with a box in which was the mysterious 
camera, were upon the road in a 4o-h.p. 
Napier. Lord Burdesley’s place was at 
Cobersham, about seventy miles from 
London, going north, and they expected 
to reach it about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

His lordship was not easy to inter- 
view. He was engaged, the footman 
said. He regretted that he was unable to 
see any visitor, so his secretary insisted 
afterwards; but persistence and argu- 
ment won the day. His _lordship’s 
curiosity was roused, and curiosity is a 
fish that fastens upon any bait. The 
ascetic-looking visitor was admitted. 

‘‘I am not exactly a scientific man,’ 
exclaimed Lord Burdesley, a little later, 
although I am greatly interested in all 
scientific discoveries. You say that this 
camera, the Thermo-Magnetic i 


’ 


, 


‘*Thermo-Magnephoresic,’’ corrected 
Remington Ware. ‘‘It traps the mag- 
netic-phosphorescent heat-rays, hence 
its name. These rays are new to science 
and were only discovered by a celebrated 
American man of science last year. I 
am honoured by his friendship, and I 
obtained this camera from him. I am 
extremely anxious to prove its value, 
both for his sake and my own.”’ 

“It takes photographs of absent 
people, I understand,”’ his lordship said, 
his weak face drawn to a point about 
the mouth in his effort to look alert and 
clever. He had reached the age of sixty- 
seven without giving evidence that he 
possessed even ability sufficient to win 
him a day’s food and lodging. A book 
fatigued him; the newspapers bored 
him; but he had unassailable opinions. 
By right of rank and wealth he posed as 
a man of knowledge, and had his share 
in the ruling of the British Empire. 

‘*But how can a photograph be taken 
if the person is not there? That’s 
against Common-sense.”’ 

‘‘We do not measure the wonders of 
science in the pint-pot of common-sense. 
You will understand at once, my lord, 
when I explain,’’ said Remington Ware, 
suavely. 


Lord He 


Burdesley bowed. was 
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pleased with his visitor, who was evi- 
dently a man able to appreciate a 
superior intellect. 

‘It has recently been discovered, my 
lord, as you know, that the atmosphere 
is composed of a fluid which we call 
ether. Passing through the ether are 
waves (magnetic and sound waves) and 
rays, such as the X-rays, for example. 

‘*So I have always understood,’’ said 
the bereaved owner of the Holbein, 
gravely. He looked very judicial, and 
his white hair gave him a wise and 
patriarchal expression. 

‘“‘Now mixed with the ether is an 
elastic and invisible—to our eyes—gas 
known as Pheroso-aspasia. You've 
heard of it ?’’ 

‘“‘T have sir,’’ answered his lordship 
stiffly, ‘‘and though I have not followed 
it up much, the subject has had my 
serious attention in such time as I have 
been able to spare from my legislative 
duties.”’ 

**Now Pheroso-aspasia is highly mag- 
netic. I might call it a sensitive gas. If 
you wave your hand—thus,’’ he made 
the motion—‘‘ you rend the Pheroso- 


aspasia more easily than a child might 


rend a cobweb. For about a week the 
rent will remain, and then the edges will 
slowly come together again.’’ 

*‘With what marvels does the Mag- 
ician Science render us _ familiar!’’ 
observed his lordship. 

Ware inclined his head. 

‘This camera can and will photograph 
the tell-tale rent. In _ silhouette the 
figure will appear if I set the camera 
pointed at the particular spot,—in the 
dark.”’ 

“IT see,’’ said his lordship, with sur- 
prising acuteness, ‘‘you think your 
camera could take a photo of the burglar 
or rather of the hole left by the burglar» 
in the Pheroso-aspasia. But there have 
been a score of people in the room since 
then.’”’ 

‘“‘I am aware of it,’’ Ware answered 
blandly, ‘‘I wish I could have been on 
the spot earlier; but I imagine that no- 
one would have stood against the wall as 
the burglar did, flattening himself 
against it, as it were, in carrying out his 
task. That is the position that I intend 











— with 
graph.”’ 

‘*You may be right,’’ Lord Burdesley 
said, thoughtfully, ‘‘well—I shall be 
pleased to identify myself with so extra- 
ordinary an instrument. Even more 
wonderful than wireless telegraphy I 
should say.’’ 

‘‘Not more so,’’ said Ware, condes- 
cendingly, ‘‘wireless telegraphy was a 
mystery until it was accomplished. All 
unknown sciences are scarcely believable 
at first—excepting to the highest type 
of mind, produced by centuries of cul- 
tured ancestors. The science of Thermo- 
Magnephoresence will one day be in 
the text-books of the School Boards. 
However, if your lordship will now per- 
mit me, with my assistant, to visit the 
gallery, and to arrange for the photo- 
graph, I need take upnomore , 
of your valuable time.”’ 

The old man was amiability 
itself. He personally conduc- 
ted his two visitors to the gal- 
lery, and showed them the 
various fastenings which 
should have done so much, 
and had done so little. He 
unbent to such a degree that 
very soon he was talking like 
an ordinary human being. 

“You see,’’ he said, plain- 
tively, ‘‘the pictures here are 
worth half-a-million. All en- 
tailed, y’know—and a beastly 
nuisance to look after. Still, 
when a duty devolves upon an 
English nobleman, I may say 
he does not shirk it. I lock up 
the gallery with my own hands 
when I am in residence here, 
and when I’m away my 
steward has my key — the 
only one. Oh!” he added, as 
he saw Falkland glance un- 
warily at his companion, ‘‘my 
steward has been in the South 
of France for the last fortnight 
looking after some alterations 
to my Chateau there.”’ 

‘*The camera will remove 
all suspicion from any in- 
person,’” Ware re- 
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marked with profound gravity. He be- 
gan to arrange the instrument upon a 
table, and his lordship departed, beg- 
ging his visitors to let him know when 
they had finished. As soon as the door 
was shut Falkland looked at Ware 
humorously. 

‘I really thought there was something 
in your new camera at first,’’ he said, 
“until I saw that you were only fooling 
the old fool. Was there even an atom 
of truth in what you told him ?”’ 

‘‘Not that I am aware of,’’ replied 
Ware, scrutinising his surroundings, 
‘“‘but as the ignorant will always credit 
a lie sooner than the truth, I give them 
what they want. This is an ordinary 
camera without a plate in it. And now 
let us look round.’’ 

He carried a chair to the wall, and 
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placed it just under the empty picture- 
frame. He stood upon it and made a 
careful microscopic examination of the 
frame, the panelling of the wall, above 
and below, and then the floor: When he 
had completed his investigations he took 
a foot-rule from his pocket and made 
some careful measurements. Falkland 
watched him with ever-deepening inter- 
est. 

*‘Now we’ll close the shutters and set 
the Thermo-Magnephoresic camera to do 
its deadly work,’’ Ware said, at length, 
“fand we'll have a look round outside 
meanwhile, and see the grounds and the 
stables.”’ 

“‘Made any discovery?” 
asked. Ware smiled. 


**Lots, my friend,’’ he answered, ‘‘but 
what is the value of them remains to be 
seen. I pin my faith on that very extra- 
ordinary camera.”’ 

Falkland enquired no further. When 
Remington Ware did not care to discuss 
a matter it was a plain proof that he did 
not consider it ripe for discussion. He 
closed the shutters, and when the place 
was in darkness they left it and sent a 
message to Lord Burdesley. 

**Will his lordship kindly lock the door 
of the gallery for a couple of hours while 
the camera is busy ?’’ he said; and when 
the owner of the place had complied, 
Ware asked permission to see the 
stables. 

‘‘I’ll take you over them myself,’’ the 
old man said, promptly; ‘‘I’m rather 
proud of my stables. Everything about 
them is based on scientific principles, 
and expense has not been spared. I have 
three motors, but I never use them. My 
son is keen on the hunt and kindred 
sports. -He’s out riding now.” 

Through a high-arched winter-garden, 
where graceful palms rose to the over- 
head glass, and aloes and rare orchids 
bloomed in gorgeous profusion, they 
were led on to the great terrace which 
overlooked the gardens. 

Three green lawns, in velvet-smooth, 
wide terraces, spread out to the distance. 
Each was gay with bedding flowers, and 
in the centre of the lowest a sparkling 
fountain played. Beyond, a belt of trees 
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marked the boundary, and between the 
trees flashes of a swiftly-flowing river 
could be seen. Then, right up to the sky- 
line went the sweep of moorland and 
woodland, unmarred by any habitation 
of man. The Burdesleys objected to 
building on their historic estate. 

‘*Rather pretty, isn’t it?’’ the noble 
owner asked, as the two visitors stood 
in silent admiration of the result of the 
long purse and the conservative instinct. 

‘‘The stables are round to the left,’’ 
and he passed along the terrace to the 
west side of the mansion. Here a prim 
old Dutch Garden, ablaze with colour, 
was disclosed within tall hedges of box, 
cliped into quaint figures of birds and 
animals. 

‘*My tulips are a sight to see in the 
spring,’’ remarked his lordship. ‘‘I’m 
rather noted for my tulips.’’ 

On the further side of the garden was 
a wide-spanned arch upon the summit of 
which was the figure of Neptune driving 
three sea-horses. A _ half-bodied sea- 


horse jutted from either side of the arch, 
and along the wall on both sides sea- 
horses stood rampant. 


The way led into a square, in the cen- 
tre of which was a dovecote upon a high 
pole. The stables were upon three sides 
of the square, and over the double-doors 
of the coach-house was a clock. A few 
stablemen were busying about, and it 
seemed to Ware that they were nervous 
at their employer’s approach. They had 
good reason to be so, as instant dis- 
missal for a trivial offence was a con- 
stant occurrence. 

Twenty-seven horses stood in the 
stables, and fourteen more, the head- 
groom stated, were out to grass. Sleek 
and glossy the stable horses were, and 
many a velvety nose was pushed into the’ 
groom’s hands as he conducted the party 
round. 

Ware particularly admired a great 
strawberry roan, that stood dull and list- 
less in a loose box. He patted it and 
whispered in its ear, and then the fine 
head turned to him, and the great lust- 
rous eyes looked softly at him. Upon its 
sides were scratches, the evidence of 
spurs recently used. 
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‘*That belongs to my son,’’ said Lord 
Burdesley, ‘‘a devil of a hard rider he is, 
too. A horse has to move when it’s 
under him, or he knows the reason why. 
Digby here is his favourite mount, be- 
cause he’ll go till he drops. He'll have a 
rest now, for my son is 
off to the States at the end 
of the week. No need for 
him to look out for a 
Yankee heiress, though— 
although, mind you, I’ve 
no objection to Yankees 
Here he comes. He’ll be 
interested to know your 
errand.”’ 


Lord Dallas, a_ short, 
heavy man of about thirty 
years of age, rode into the 
yard, and climbing down, 
flung the reins of a blow- 
ing sweating horse to a 
groom. His father intro- 
duced the visitors, and 
explained their presence. 
He fairly laughed in their 
faces. 

“Bunkum!’’ he - said 
brutally. “You can’t 
make me believe in that.’’ 

“It must seem impos- 
sible to you,’’ Ware said, 
coolly. ‘‘ but the proof of 
the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. If you will call at 
my flat in three days I 
shall be able to show you 
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the photograph of the 
rascal who stole your 
picture.”’ 


‘*T’ll believe it when I see it,’’ he said, 
coarsely ; and, turning away, strode off, 
frowning and contemptuous. 

‘‘Very frank, isn’t he?’’ his father 
said. 

His son had taken absolutely no notice 
of him. 

‘Plenty of courage, I should say,’ 
observed Ware. 

The old man nodded an emphatic as- 
sent. 

‘““You’ve hit it,’’ he said. ‘‘His 
courage and strength of will are mar- 
vellous. Even as a mere infant he’d have 
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his own way. He's afraid of no one, 
goes his own way, consults no one—not 
even myself’’—and he sighed. 

Two hours later, Ware and Falkland, 
with the camera carefully locked up in 
its case, were taking their car out of 








*‘*BUNKUM!’’ HE SAID BRUTALLY. 


the grounds. They met Lord Dallas and 
pulled up. 

“I’ve left my address with your 
father,’’ Ware said, smiling at the sulky- 
looking heir. ‘‘I shall expect you at three 
o’clock next Friday afternoon. At four I 
am going to Scotland Yard with the 
photo but I should like you to see it 
first.”’ 

This time Lord Dallas’ comment was 
‘*‘Rot!’’ He followed it up with stronger 
language, muttering under his breath. 
Remington Ware waved his hand in 
pleasant farewell, and Falkland started 
the car. 
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On Friday, at about half-past two in 
the afternoon, Remington Ware and 
Falkland sat in their flat waiting. On 
the table was the camera, and beside it 
was Ware’s pocket-book. 

‘*If he comes, which I doubt, he’ll have 
the laugh of you,”’ said Falkland. ‘‘Why 
did you ask him?”’ 

‘*He’ll come, and I shall astonish both 
of you. The camera has done bet‘er 
than you imagine,’’ said Ware, com- 
fortably. ‘“‘It may not be a Thermo- 
Magnephoresic machine, but it’s a capi- 
tal one for its work.”’ 

‘““We’ve got no clue,’”’ Falkland ex- 
claimed, rather impatiently, ‘‘and I don’t 
see the good of making giddy goats of 
curselves.’’ 

Ware laughed softly. 

*“*Let us talk of what we shall do with 
the ten thousand pounds_ reward, 
George,’’ he said. 

At three o’clock Ware went and sat 
by the window, well under shelter of the 
curtains. A short, stout man got out 
of a taxi at the door of the Mansions 
and entered them. A moment later he 
came out again, entered the taxi 
and drove away. Ware looked at his 
watch. 

In a quarter of an hour the short stout 
man re-appeared at the end of the street, 
walking. He passed and repassed the 
Mansions and then entered them again. 
This time, Lord Dallas was ushered in, 
flushed, excited, and, for some reason, 
defiant. 

‘I’ve got ten minutes to spare,’’ h> 
blurted out, uncivilly, ‘‘so I thought I’d 
call so as to tell my father what an ass 
you’ve made of him. I’m just off to 
Liverpool to catch my boat.’’ 

Ware looked at him curiously. 

‘**Sit down, sir,’’ he said, sharply, in 
the way that a schoolmaster might order 
a refractory boy to be seated. The young 
man stared at him with studied insolence. 

‘“‘I’ll stand as long as I choose,’’ he 
said. Ware’s face relaxed. 

‘‘Very well,’’ he said, indulgently, 
‘*stand until I’ve shown you the photo- 
graph! Will that suit you?’’ 

‘‘Come now,’’ the visitor snapped, 
‘*you don’t bluff me as you did my old 
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man. There is no photograph. I know 
that I'll swear to that. It’s a fraud.’’ 

‘**Very well,’’ Ware said, lolling back 
in his chair. ‘‘If that is the way you treat 
the matter I shall first show the photo tu 
the police, and then to your father. It 
may not interest you, but it will interest 
them.’”’ 

Lord Dallas scowled into the calm eyes 
of the philanthropist, and they did not 
quail. Then he glanced at the pocket- 
book which lay beside the camera. Ware 
rose and, taking it up ostentatiously, 
held it in his hand. 

‘*Will you return the stolen picture,’’ 
he said, calmly, ‘‘or must we search your 
luggage?’’ 

The man’s veins swelled out on his 
temples like cords, and his loose lips 
were actually flecked with foam. 

‘“‘How dare you accuse me!’’ 
stormed ; 
for silence. 

“‘I have inspected your luggage. The 
Holbein is concealed in the double 
bottom of a wooden case that is marked 
to go into the hold. May I point out 
that you can scarcely tamper with that 
case now without arousing suspicion ?’’ 
he said. 

Lord Dallas sat down suddenly and 
heavily. His hard, red face had suddenly 
become flabby and yellowish. 

‘“‘That’s slander, you know,’’ he 
gasped, with a feeble attempt at bluster, 
‘‘man of my position — my people can 
make it hot for you! Better be careful !’” 

“It remains for you to say,’’ con- 
tinued Ware, ‘‘whether this matter is to 
remain a secret between your father and 
our three selves, or whether the police 
and the public are to participate in our 
knowledge.’’ 

Lord Dallas made an attempt to brace 
himself up, tight. , 

‘I refuse to admit anything,’’ he per- 
sisted. 

**Then I will go on without you,’’ said 
Ware agreeably. ‘‘I claim to have found 
the picture and I claim ten thousand 
pounds reward, which I shall have no 
difficulty in getting.’’ 

Lord Dallas thumped his fist upon the 
table. 

‘Ah! I thought money was at the bot-- 


he: 


but Ware held up his hand 














tom of it,’’ he sneered, ‘‘go on, let’s have 
another look at your packed hand !”’ 

Falkland jumped up, but Ware waved 
him back. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘money is at 
the bottom of it. Money is at the bottom 
of most things as you realised when you 
turned thief in order to pay your dis- 
graceful debts. As for me if I could take 
every cent out of the vast estate which 
some day you will squander upon your 
beastly pleasures, I’d do so. Your father 
may even be surprised to know that you 
were going to sell an heirloom in 





America. He has a little honest pride 
left.”’ 
“_ n him, and you too,’’ snarled 


the brute, brought to bay. 

‘‘You can go now,’’ said Ware. ‘“‘I 
shall expect to meet you at Cobersham 
to-morrow. If you are not there, you 
know what to expect.”’ 

Lord Dallas turned to go. At the door 
he paused. 

‘If I had my way I’d shoot every in- 
fernal blackmailer like you at sight,’’ he 
began. Then he_ rushed out as 
Falkland, unable to restrain himself, 
ran at him. 

‘I shouldn’t have kicked him like 
that,’’ Ware said, five minutes after- 
wards as Falkland settled down again 
and began sucking contentedly at his 
pipe. 

‘*No reason why you should, old man. 
You’ve had your fun all along, and I was 
out of it. Now I feel I’ve had more than 
a finger in the affair,’’ and he pushed 
forward a large but shapely foot. 

Ware shook with genuine amusement. 
The exit cf Lord Dallas had been hasty 
and undignified. 
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Like prisoned bird my soul beat in my breast, 
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‘‘Clear up the mystery,’’ Falkland 
begged. 

‘‘The picture was hung too high for 
anyone to reach who was standing on 
the ground,’’ Ware said, ‘‘the chair was 
handy, so I stood on it, as no doubt 
Dallas did. There were marks of gloved 
fingers on the panelling and on the 
frame. Not the extreme tips of the fing- 
ers as though used to steady a person, 
but the flat tips, showing that the per- 
son’s hands were extended to their 
utmost. I measured, and I came to the 
conclusion that the thief was only 5-5 or 
5-6 in height. That he was someone in 
the house and known to the watch-dogs 
was evident. Even the police knew that 
much. Stuck against the frame I found 
a horse-hair. It was of an unusual 
colour—strawberry roan; and I took 
care of it. I compared it with the hair of 
that fine horse we saw in the loose box. I 
was sure that it had come from the coat 
of someone who had ridden the horse 
recently. The grooms do not sleep in 
the house. Dallas does. Again, in spite 
of the fact that he utterly discredited my 
tale of the camera, he was uneasy. I 
felt pretty certain that if he was even 
concerned in the theft, he would never 
dare to leave England without coming 
to see if we had any shred of evidence 
against him. I made some enquiries as 
to his financial position. I went and met 
his luggage, and found a case which is 
the exact size of the missing Holbein, 
barring an inch all round—a case with a 
false bottom. He came, he saw, and I 
have conauered. To-morrow, we will 
run down to Cobersham, and collect our 
just dues of ten thousand 


pounds 
sterling.”’ 


Or crouched so still I might have thought her dead. 


Then arrow-straight all unaware 
She found you, won you, and she was at rest. 


she sped: 
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FAMOUS ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


By M. E. L. K. 


the most famous of our English 

Cathedrals have already appeared 
in earlier numbers, all illustrated by the 
charmingly sympathetic drawings from 
the hand of Mr. Burke Downing, and it 
is only left for the writer to deal with the 
minsters which have not already been 
chronicled in these pages. The most 
famous among this group are Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, Chester and Carlisle. 

An Abbey and Cathedral were founded 
at Winchester in the year 676, by Biri- 
nus, the first bishop, and they grew in 
importance as the city grew, from being 
the capital of Wessex,to be the Southern 
capital of the United Kingdom of all 
England. But no part which we now see 
of the long, low building (Winchester is 
the longest Cathedral in England, and 
exceptionally low for its length) with its 
low central tower, massive without, and 
magnificently rich within, belongs to the 
Anglo-Saxon age. Although, thanks to 
the strong wall with which its precincts 
were surrounded, the Cathedral suffered 
little from the frequent ravages of the 
Danes. The earliest parts of the existing 
building were commenced in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, when the tran- 
septs were built by Walkelyn, the first 
Norman bishop. The Central Tower is 
also Norman, although of a later date, 
for that built by Walkelyn fell in 1107. 
It is said to have been rebuilt in the 
Norman style by Bishop Godfrey de 
Lucy, who, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century also rebuilt the East- 
ern end of the Church in the early 
English style. But it was in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century that the 
greatest transformation of the building 
was effected, and this was the work, 
principally, of Bishop Edyngdon, who 
rebuilt the Western end of the nave, 
shortening it by some forty feet, and of 
his successor in the Bishopric, one of 
the greatest builders of our country, 
William of Wykeham. His work was 
the transformation of the nave into the 
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perpendicular style. Very little of the 
monastic buildings remain at Winches- 
ter. The cloisters are gone, and very 
little of the Chapter House is left—as 
they were destroyed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time; but the Prior’s House remains, 
being now occupied as the Deanery. 

In one respect, Salisbury stands alone 
among our medizval Cathedrals; it was 
built, save the tower and spire, during a 
single generation, and it therefore pre- 
sents a single phase of the Gothic, and 
that, undoubtedly, the most chastely 
beautiful phase. Commenced in the year 
1220, and finished soon after the middle 
of the century, it forms the completest 
and noblest specimen of early English 
architecture that has survived the 
chances and changes of the centuries. 
Some authorities have discovered in it 
traces of French influence, but in its 
severity, its reserve, its stern disdain of 
ornament, it is in spirit thoroughly Eng- 
lish. The first Cathedral of the see was 
built at Old Sarum, a mile or so from the 
present city, a beginning being made 
with it, as is believed, by Herman, a 
Fleming, who, though he rose to be bis- 
hop under Edward the Confessor, was 
continued in his office by William the 
Conqueror. He it was who, in 1075 re- 
moved the episcopal seat to Old Sarum, 
which had long been a fortified town. 
When Richard Poore was translated 
hither from Chichester, in 1217, he ob- 
tained the sanction of Pope Honorius III. 
to remove his Cathedra to some more 
convenient place. The choice of site of 
the present Cathedral is said to have been 
determined by an arrow shot from the 
battlements of Old Sarum. However 
this may be, the foundations of the build- 
ing were laid by Bishop Poore on the 


Feast of St. Vitalis (April 28th), 1220, 
and within five years the work was so 
far advanced that three altars were con- 
secrated by the Bishop. Four years later 
(1229) he was translated to Durham, and 
the work at Salisbury was continued by 
his successors, 


Robert Bingham, Wil- 
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liam of York, and Giles of Bridport, the 
consecration of the Church by Boniface 
of Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
taking place in 1258, in the presence of 
Henry III. and his Queen. The next 
bishop, Walter de la Wyle, began the 
Chapter House and Cloisters, which 
were probably completed by his succes- 
sor, Robert de Wickhampton (1274-84). 

The last time that Pugin was at 
Salisbury, he stood at the window of a 
house overlooking the Cathedral, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Well, I have travelled all over 
Europe in search of architecture, but | 
have seen nothing like this.’’ 
is ample justi- 
fication for 
such a_ver- 
dict. The 
structure _it- 
self is vast; 
the clear 
space around 
the Close is 
probably 
without a 
parallel; the 
spire is ex- 
ceptional both 
for its ele- 
gance and its 
height; the 
colour is de- 
termined by 
the same lic- 


There 


hen that 
has grown 
through the 
same gener- 
ations over 
the entire 


mass, and in those grey walls, rising out 
of the greensward, the impression un- 
doubtedly is conveyed that there are 
points in which Salisbury Cathedral 


stands without a rival in the world. The 
impressions to be derived from the 
Church as seen from the Close, are 


beautifully described by Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer in a paper contributed to an Amer- 
ican magazine, and quoted from by Mr. 
Gleeson White, in his monograph on the 
Cathedral... ‘‘Nowhere else,’’ we read, 
*‘does a work of Christian architecture 
sO express purity and repose, and the 
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beauty of holiness, while the green pas- 
tures that surround it might well be 
those of which the Psalmist writes. 
When the sun shines on the pale grey 
stones, and the level grass, and the 
silent trees, and throws the long shadow 
of the spire across them, it is as though 
a choir of seraphs sang in benediction of 
that peace of God which passeth under- 
standing. The men who built and 
planted here were sick of the temples of 
Baalim, tired of being cribbed and 
cabined, weary of quarrelsome minds 
and voices. They wanted space and sun 
and stillness, comfort and rest and 
beauty, and 
the quiet 
ownership of 
their own; 
and no men 
ever more 
perfectly ex- 
pressed, for 
future times 
to read, the 
ideal they had 
in mind.”’ 

The lofty 
spire, upon 
which the re- 
pute of Salis- 
bury Cathed- 
ral is popu- 
larly rested, 
seems to have 
been no part 
of the original 
design. The 
Lantern was 
at first com- 
pleted a little 
above the roof of the Nave. The piers 
and foundations below were never in- 
tended to carry so vast a weight; and it 
was not, probably, till a generation or 
two had elapsed that some unknown 
architect, with the daring of a true artist 
in exhausting the capability of his mater- 
ial, planned the tower and spire, which 
have since been recognised as amongst 
the chief glories of the pile. 

Chester Cathedral, owing to consider- 
able restorative work, rendered neces- 
sary by the wearing away of the soft, red 
sandstone of which it was originally 
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built and carried out in the middle of the 
last century, has an _ unexpectedly 
modern appearance from some points of 
view, but it retains, nevertheless, much 
that is interesting and illustrative of its 
long history, the course of which can be 
traced in the easily distinguished work 
of successive periods, on different points 
of the fabric. 

Although the city was, for a short time 
in the eleventh century, an Episcopal 
See, the Bishopric of Lichfield having 
been removed 
hither for a 
few years, 


and trans- 
ferred hence 
again to 


Coventry, it 
was not until 
the year 1541 


that the 
present Bis- 
hopric of 
Chester was 


founded. The 
present Cath- 
edral Church 
had been 
the Church 
of a Benedic- 
tine Monas- 
tery, founded 
here in 1093, 
by Hugh Lu- 
pus,a follower 
of the Con- 
queror, the 
first Norman : 
Earl of Ches- r 
ter. The Ben- 

edictines had ” See 
been substitu- a 
ted for a chap- : 
ter of secular canons, who were estab- 
lished here as early as the time of King 
Athelstan, and who were themselves 
probably successors to a convent of 
nuns, to which the relics of St. Werburg 
had been brought in the year 873. The 
Cathedral is dedicated to St. Werburg, 
and the principal of the few ancient 
monuments it contains is a very fine 
shrine of its patron saint. Highly inter- 
esting in connection with this Cathedral 
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are the Conventual buildings, which 
have remained unusually complete, and 
which enable us, with the help of the 
custumals and rules of the various orders 
which have come down to us, to form 
a very clear idea of the life and works of 
the monks. Amongst others, there re- 
mains to us in good condition, the 
Cloisters, the scene of most of the daily 
occupations of the brotherhood; the 
Chapter House, the Freter or Refectory, 
in which there is preserved a very fine 
reader’s pul- 
pit with stair- 

























































































case to the 
same, of 
early Eng- 
lish work, 











and the cel- 
larer’s build- 
ings which 
are of Nor- 
man date. 
Portions of 
the ancient 
precinct walls 
of the four- 
teenth cen- 
tury, still 
remain, as 
also the 
Abbey Gates, 
before which 
the city 
guilds were 
accustomed 
to commence 
their annual 
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quently hap- 
pens that, as in the case of St. Mar- 
garet’s and Westminster Abbey, a 
Parish Church stands in immediate prox- 
imity to a Conventual Church, the latter 
being appropriated entirely to the ser- 
vices of the inhabitants of the Convent, 
which had nothing to do with the paro- 
chial organisation. The case of Ches- 
ter is even more peculiar, for here the 
Parish Church, which is dedicated to St. 
Oswald, was actually within the Abbey 
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Church, but partitioned off from it. It 
occupied nearly the whole of the present 
south transept, a fact which accounts for 
the unusual size of this wing of the 
Church, which consists of five bays, and 
has side aisles, the Parish Church 
of St. Oswald having been now thrown 
into the Cathedral. 

It is a matter of history that from the 
leads of the central tower of this 
Cathedral, 
Charles I. 
watched the 
progress of 
the battle of 
Rowton Moor 
on September 
25th, 1645, 
and had a 
narrow escape 
of his life, a 
shot killing 
an officer who 
stood beside 
him. 

Carlisle is 
an ancient 
Roman cast- 
rum, but 
its ecclesias- 
tical history, 
or rather its 
known ecclesi- 
astical history 
comm ences 
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ters greatly damaged the edifice in 1646, 
and the stones were employed for the 
repair of the city walls. The Nave 
which served as the Parish Church, wa. 
a very massive building when complet>, 
and contrasted with the elegance of the 
eastern end of the Cathedral. 

The See of Carlisle was founded in 
1133, by Henry I., who appointed, as 
first Bishop the Prior of the Convent, 

Athelwold, in 


whose time 

: . the first 

Wid ; Church was 
Ye i 

(ip ‘ completed. A 

; ~ hundred years 


later it was 
almost en- 
tirely rebuilt ; 
but soon 
after, fire, 
which has 
been the 
worst enemy 
of the Cat- 
hedral, with 
the exception 
, of the Scots, 
' destroyed the 
Choir and 
much besides. 
Rebuilding 
went on dur- 
ing the first 
quarter of 


ane 


only in the the thirteenth 
reign of the Fel ors \\!)| HN al », century, un- 
second of vr 7 wl) aye Ail \ My) der Bishop 
the Norman MENA, »hn de Hai- 
kings. At Che er! i) : Wn Za n, the 
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most deserted of inhabitants, and Wil- 
liam II. took steps to re-populate and 
strengthen it against attacks from the 
North. It was his Norman governor of 
the city who, in 1092, laid the first stone 
of the Church destined for a community 
of Austin Canons. Except for the Re- 
fectory, the Prior’s Lodging (now the 
Deanery), and the Gate House, little of 
the conventual building now remains. 
Colonel Leslie and his Scotch Covenan- 


window, with its nine lights, still the 
glory of the Cathedral, being then com- 
menced. The upper tracery and arch of 
the window were completed some half- 
a-century later. The old glass, inserted 
some time between the years 1382 and 
1394, still remains, the subjects repre- 
sented being the Judgment and the 
Resurrection. The eastern part of the 
Cathedral is on a larger and more mag- 
nificent scale than the remainder, which 
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would no doubt. have been rebuilt in 
conformity, had not numerous disasters, 
in the shape of losses by fire and other 
accidents, prevented it. 

The Cathedral contains two excellent 
brasses. That of Bishop Bell (1478-95) 
in the centre of the Choir is not only of 
extraordinarily grand dimensions, but al- 
most entirely perfect. The prelate is 
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represented fully vested, and what is un- 
usual in pre-Reformation works of this 
kind, holds a book. 

The other brass—a mural one in the 
north aisle of the Choir—is smaller, but 
no less interesting. It commemorates 
Bishop Robinson (1598-1616). He is 
vested in linen rochet, chimere open in 
front, with lawn sleeves attached to it, 
and a scarf. He wears a skull cap, and 


holds a pastoral staff with, on the shaft, 
‘“*Ps. 23, Corrigendo, sustentando,’’ and 
on the crook, ‘‘Vigilando, diri gendo.”’ 
These words encircle an eye. On a short 
Vexillum suspended from the crook is 
the word ‘‘velando.”’ In the background 
the Cathedral and the School are archai- 
cally represented, and below them the 
words, ‘‘Invenit destructum, reliquit 
extractum et instructum.”’ 
Three sheep-folds, over 
which the Bishop is watch- 
ing, are represented in this 
brass, which, like many of 
its period, was in all prob- 
ability the work of some 
engraver of copperplates 
for books. 

The back of the stalls in 
the Choir-aisles exhibit 
paintings more curious 
than beautiful, and as- 
cribed to Prior Gondibour 
(c. 1489), of the Apostles, 
and subjects from the lives 
of St. Anthony, St. Cuth- 
bert, and St. Augustine of 
Hippo. They were dis- 
covered during the restor- 
ations of 1853-56 beneath 
a coating of wash, and are 
chiefly remarkable from 
their legends and inscrip- 
tions being in English. 

Externally, notwith- 
standing the disparity in 
the dimensions of the east- 
ern and western portions, 
Carlisle Cathedral presents 
an appearance of much 
dignity. The view from 
the south-east is a partic- 
ularly fine one, and taking 
in as it does the grand 

Norman transept, the mingled Early 
English and Late Decorate of the square 
ended Choir, and the Perpendicular 
tower, which does not occupy more 
than two-thirds of the width of the 
Choir, being raised up on the old Norman 
substructure, constitutes quite an epi- 
tome of English architecture from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies. 








1. 


T is given to all men to have 
one adventure in their lives. One 
event which can still thrill their 


blood, even when the bones _ have 
begun to stiffen. Mine, the one 
great adventure of my life, which 


has had more than the general share of 
excitement, occurred not so many years 
ago, but that I can still remember every 
detail. 

It happened in 1905. I was cruising in 
the Archipelago, in the steam yacht, 
‘*Firefly,’’ which I owned then. We had 
put into Candia for a supply of pro- 
visions, and had arranged to steam away 
that night. 

We were seated in the cabin, smoking 
after dinner, my friend Fortescue and I, 
when the captain entered. 

‘*A Greek gentleman wishes to speak 
to you, sir,’’ he said to me. ‘‘He gave 
the name of Panapulo, and he begs a 
few moments as the matter is of grave 
importance.’’ 

I cudgelled my brains to try and locate 
the name. It is no uncommon one in 
Greece, and during the years I have 
spent in the Archipelago, I have met 
many of the nationality. 

“You had better show 
here,’’ I said. 

In a moment he appeared. He was a 
tall, dark man, not many years older than 
myself, and with flashing eyes, and a 
general bearing which one can find 


him down 


nowhere on the face of the earth, save 
One that has been handed 


in Greece. 


By J. MORTON LEWIS. 





down to them as a birthright from the 
days of Achilles. 

For a second he stood irresolutely on 
the threshold. 

‘You are Mr. Stormont?’’ he said, 
addressing my friend in perfect English. 

‘“‘No, I am Mr. Stormont,’’ I replied. 

He bowed, ‘‘I owe you a thousand 
apologies for disturbing you.’’ He 
paused, and I saw his dark eyes scrutin- 
izing us closely. 

“I am a native of Livoli.’’ And with 
that remark I understood. Livoli was an 
island in the Archipelago, the most 
beautiful of them all, which had belonged 
to the Manachis for generations. They 
were the princes. And Greece had 
coveted it. Livoli is a small island, it 
plays no part in the diplomacy of Europe. 
To the great powers it matters not 
whether it is independent or absorbed 
beneath the Greek rule. 

And so Prince Alexis, the reigning 
monarch, with indomitable courage, had 
gathered his few followers around him, 
and had fought the Grecian navy. 

There could be only one result, and 
when we reached Candia, it was to hear 
Livoli had fallen, and Prince Alexis was 
a fugitive somewhere upon the crags and 
caverns of his own island. They are a 
strange breed, the Manachis, French 
blood and English mingles with the 
Greek that flows in their veins. 

“You have heard of the trouble that 
has overtaken our little island?’’ said 
Panapulo. 

“*Yes,’’ I replied. 
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‘I have come to you to beg your help 
on behalf of two of the inhabitants. They 
have given their all to the Royalist cause 
and now they are penniless and starv- 
ing. They are hidden amidst the rocks 
upon the Northern coast. A price is upon 
their heads.”’ 

He paused again. 

‘And what do you want us to do?”’ 1 
asked, although I knew what the answer 
would be. 

‘**You leave Candia to-night. On your 
way you pass the Northern coast of 
Livoli. I beg you to put in, and take 
them upon your boat.’’ He held out his 
hands imploringly. ‘‘For the love of 
God.—As you are an Englishman.”’ 

It was a strange sight, this man with 
the bearing of a Greek hero, standing 
before us imploringly, beseeching our 
assistance. 

‘‘But the coast will be guarded. It 
will be disaster for us all if we attempt 
such a thing.’’ 

‘‘Not upon the North side. For the 
Greeks think our Prince is hidden upon 


the South-East coast, and it is there they 


are directing all their attention. A gun 
boat guards it, and sentinels are placed 
upon the rocks. But the North coast is 
free.” 

**And the Prince?’’ I asked. 

**Ah!’” said Panapulo, ‘‘We should all 
like to know where he is. Whether he 
is alive or has already been assassinated 
by those who have conquered us.’’ He 
came nearer to me. ‘‘You will do as I 
beg ?”’ 

I hesitated. I have been cursed with 
the love of adventure throughout my 
life. To me it has taken the place of 
woman’s love. 

‘“*Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘we will go. 
us what we are to do?”’ 

‘*A thousand thanks,’’ said Panapulo, 
*“*T am a man of deeds, not words, and 
I cannot express myself, I can only thank 
you.”” 

He drew a rough diagram of the island 
on the table with his forefinger as he 
continued: ‘‘When you approach this 
rock upon the North coast, show three 
lights in the shape of a triangle. Then, 
if an answering signal comes from the 


But tell 


THE FIREFLY. 


mainland, steam in close to the shore, 
there is no danger, once past the large 
rock which juts out to sea, it is perfectly 
safe, and there is thirty feet of water. 
They will climb down the rocks to you, 
and you will help them aboard, is it not 
so ?’’ 

The blood was already tingling in my 
veins. ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘we will help 
them down.’’ 

Fortescue had been a silent listener to 
the conversation. ‘‘How many will there 
be upon the rocks?’’ he asked suddenly. 

“‘Two,’’ replied Panapulo. ‘‘A man 
named Karaki, and his wife.’’ 

**And you will accompany us?’’ I said. 

Panapulo shook his head. ‘‘No, I was 
seen to leave Livoli in a rowing boat. 
Perhaps I was even seen to come on you: 
yacht. It is wiser for me to stay in Can- 
dia, so that anyone who may be watch- 
ing will know that I have been left be- 
hind.”’ 

‘*And we are to take this Karaki and 
his wife to England?’’ asked Fortescue. 

“Yes,’’ said Panapulo, with a grave 
little smile, ‘‘to England, the land of the 
free.’’ 

A quarter of an hour later he had left 
us. I escorted him on deck, to tell the 
captain to get ready to sail at once, and 
also to give him instructions. 

When I returned to the cabin, Fortes- 
cue looked up with a smile. ‘‘Your love 
of adventure will get you into serious 
trouble one of these days. You are going 
pretty strong now, flinging yourself 
against the Greek Government.’’ 

Fortescue possesses the same traits 
that I do, and I noticed that in my ab- 
sence he had been to the cabin and 
brought out his revolver. It lay on the 
table before him. 

I pointed to it with a laugh. : 

A few minutes later we heard the cap- 
tain issue a few loud-voiced commands, 
then the churning of the screw told us we 
had left Candia. 

‘“‘We may as well go on deck,”’ I 
said. 

The night was beautifully clear and a 
full moon shone upon the water. The 
‘‘Firefly’’ is a fast yacht, she can do her 
22 knots when pressed, and in a short 
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while the white houses and wooden quay 
of Candia vanished from sight. 

Livoli is not many miles from Crete. 
It is the next island of any appreciable 
size. 

A couple of hours hard steaming and it 
came into sight. The stars had risen, and 
they formed a brilliant crown around the 
summit of the island, which stands out 
of the water, high and rocky, like a 
miniature Gibraltar. 

Fortescue clutched my arm. ‘‘There it 
is,”’ he said. 

We slowed down as we approached. 
The long arm of which Panapulo had 
spoken stretched far out to sea, looking 
dark and cruel. Some day there will be 
a terrible wreck upon that rock. We 


made a wide detour to avoid both it and 
any sunken rocks that might be in the 
vicinity. 

We were watching the island intently 
when the captain came up to us and hung 


the three lights over the side in the form 
of a triangle. 

The engines had stopped, and we were 
rocking gently upon the water. We 
waited for a few moments, then 

‘*Look,’’ said Fortescue, in tones of 
suppressed excitement. High up the 
rock three lights had appeared in answer 
to our signal. For a moment they shone 
against the darkness of the rocks around, 
then they disappeared. 

The captain went to the bridge. The 
bell tinkled and we slowly approached 
the island. 

We found the ledge as Panapulo had 
described it, and our eyes gradually get- 
ting accustomed to the darkness, we dis- 
cerned a couple of figures climbing down 
from crag to crag. 

‘*Here they are, said Fortescue. 

I do net know how long we watched 
them. It was not many minutes, when a 
shot rang out, and we heard a man’s 


THE BLINDING FLASH OF A SEARCHLIGHT PLAYED UPON US. 
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voice calling upon them to stop, and 
other figures appeared upon the path. 

Before we quite realized what had 
happened, Fortescue and I had left the 
yacht, and were making our way up the 
perilous path, revolvers in hand. 

We met the fugitives. ‘‘Quick,’’ I 
shouted, ‘‘or you will be too l<te.’’ 

My only answer was a shot from one 
of the pursuing Greeks. The bullet 
whistled past my face. Raising my re- 
volver, I fired. There was a shriek, and 
I saw the man topple over, clutching at 
the rocks for support. Then he bounded 
from crag to crag, to fall, lifeless upon 
the deck of the yacht. I seized the arm 
of the lady, the man whom we were to 
know as Karaki was a few steps behind. 

‘**There is no time to be lost, if we are 
to save you. Those shots will bring a 
hundred Greeks to the rescue.”’ 

‘“*I can go no farther,’’ she said, gasp- 
ing for breath, ‘‘you must leave me 
behind. Save my husband.”’ 

I gathered her up in my arms and 
dashed down the path, leaping from crag 
to crag. Heaven alone knows how I 
The 


reached the level ground safely. 
very madness of my act must have saved 


me. Behind us came Karaki, I heard his 
heavy footsteps, and bringing up the 
rear, Fortescue. The bullets of the 
Greeks were spitting around us, and I 
heard the answering crack of my friend’s 
revolver. 

It was all the work of a few seconds. 
A last final rush and we were upon the 
deck of ‘‘The Firefly.”’ 

The captain met us. ‘‘You are safe,”’ 
he said. 

‘**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and now we must 
get away.’’ Even as I spoke a rocket 
shot into the sky from the summit of 
the rocks where we had lately been. 

The woman still lay in my arms. In 
the light which shone through the cabin 
door, I looked down upon her. She was 
young, and singularly beautiful. Her 
eyes, which were closed, were veiled by 
long lashes. 

Suddenly she opened them, and meet- 
ing mine, blushed. ‘‘We are safe,’’ she 
said. She spoke in Greek. 

*“Yes,’’ I answered, and set her upon 
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her feet. She was dressed in a long, 
white muslin dress. She stood dazedly 
against the rails of the ship. 

“My my husband,’’ 
‘‘where is he?’’ 

Karaki came forward, ‘‘I am here, 
safe. Thanks to these gentlemen.’’ He 
turned to me. ‘‘Then Panapulo reached 
you safely.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied, and for the first 
time looked at him. He was tall and 
dark. A thick beard covered the lower 
portion of his face. I glanced from him 
to the delicate-looking girl by his side. 
The idea that they were man and wife 
was almost repulsive. 

As I spoke the captain came up. We 
had already started. He drew me aside. 
‘*That rocket will mean trouble for us, 
I am afraid. It is a warning to the gun- 
boat upon the South side of the island, 
and we shall have to pass the South side 
to get away.’’ 

‘‘Then go full steam ahead, and we 
must trust to luck to get clear.’’ 

The ‘‘Firefly’’ bounded forward, while 
the spray mounted over her decks, 
splashing into our faces. 

I rejoined the others, ana suggested 
that they should go below. I always 
keep a small cabin ready for any emer- 
gency, and into this I showed them. 

Returning on deck, I found Fortescue 
on the bridge with the captain. We were 
racing through the water at a tremen- 
dous speed, one which promised to carry 
us to safety. Suddenly there loomed out 
of the darkness, the figure of a boat—a 
Greek gunboat. 

“There is no slipping past unob- 
served,’’ said the captain, ‘‘the night is 
too light, we must trust to our speed.’’ 

In confirmation of his words, the blind- 
ing flash of a searchlight played upon 
us, making us out distinctly to those on 
board the gunboat. 

A puff of smoke belched from her side, 
to be followed by a dull, heavy report. 

“*She is firing short — very short,” 
said the captain, laconically, as he 
altered the course of the ‘‘Firefly.’’ 

The gunboat seemed suddenly to move 
towards us. She was being steered 
directly across our path. 


she __ said, 
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It was a sight weirdly fascinating. To 
all appearance there could only be one 
termination. A terrible collision in mid- 
ocean. 

Once again the gunboat fired upon us, 
and the shot exploded in the water not 
a hundred yards from our bows. A huge 
column of water marked where it had 
struck. 


The sailors had gathered around the 


rails, and were silently and intently 
watching the race. 
Suddenly I saw them glance in the 


direction of the cabins. 
figure stood on the deck. 

I left the bridge, and hurried to meet 
her. 

She, too, was watching the gunboat, 
but with white face, and frightened eyes 

‘*That is a Greek boat ?’’ she said, and 
I noticed that in her excitement she re- 
lapsed into French. 


A white-robed 


‘Yes, but you need have no fear. 
There is not a boat in this water that can 
catch us,’’ I said to reassure her. A 
third shot boomed out, even as | spoke, 
and the sound caused her to tremble. 

**Oh; you do not think they will?’’ She 
clutched my arm as she spoke. 

**No,’’ I replied. 

She gave a little sigh. 
she said simply. 

‘*How is your husband ?’’ I asked. 

‘*He is very tired—lI left him in the 
cabin, because I could not stop there. 
Three days upon the cliffs, hiding from 
the Greeks, have worn him out, but he 
asked me to thank you for your great 
kindness.”’ 

I was watching her as she spoke. She 
looked singularly youthful, little more 
than twenty. 

‘*You spoke in French just now,”’ I 
said, ‘‘you are not French ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied, ‘‘but I have lived 
many years in France, and | speak the 
language fluently—I love France.”’ 


**T hope not,”’ 


All through the night the chase con- 
tinued, though each hour we left the 
gunboat farther behind. I paced the 


deck with the woman whom we had so 
strangely rescued, until the early dawn, 
when I persuaded her to take some rest. 

*“See,"” 


i £0 
. 


I said, ‘‘there is no danger 
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Then I went back to the bridge to join 
Fortescue, and the captain. 

Fortescue watched me with an amused 
smile. ‘‘My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘there is 
danger in this enterprise.’’ 

I looked at the pursuing gunboat; the 
distance between us had perceptibly in- 
creased. ‘‘We hold our own,” I 
answered. 

**Quite so, quite so,’’ said Fortescue. 
Something in his tones made me glance 
at him. There was an inscrutable smile 
upon his face. 

All through the night we watched the 
race upon which hung a man’s life and a 
woman’s. The ‘‘Firefly’’ gave us of 
her best, and the crew, who loved her as 
a thing of life, spared no effort. Smoke 
belched out of her funnel, and the water 
rose over her bulwarks as she cut 
through the seas. Near the engine room 
the heat was intense. Each hour saw the 
distance between the two boats grow 
wider. Occasionally they fired upon us. 
As dawn broke upon us, we saw through 
the glasses a puff of smoke come from 
the vessel’s side. 

lhe captain laid a hand on my arm 
and laughed. ‘‘See, they are firing short ; 
we have passed out of their range.” 

By mid-day the gunboat was lost to 
sight, and we were alone upon the sea. 

Then it was I saw Madame again. | 
was pacing the deck when she came out 
of the cabin. I rushed forward and 
seized her hands. 

‘**We are out of danger,”’ I said, ‘We 
have left the gunboat far behind.’”’ 

‘*Thank God,’’ she said, fervently. 
**I do not know how to thank you.”’ 

I was still holding her hands. She 
withdrew them quickly, as she did so 
our eyes met. I do not know if she read 
what was passing through my mind. A 
blush rose to her cheek. 

She looked around the ‘‘Firefly.’’ 
‘**This is a lovely yacht of yours.’’ 

‘*You would like to see it?’’ I asked. 

**So much.”’ 

So we went all over it. We were proud 
of the ‘‘Firefly,’’ from myself, as owner, 
to Jimmy, the boy who does odd jobs. 
With the sun shining upon her white 
paint and brass work, she looked a boat 
to be proud of. 

‘*How is your husband?’’ I asked. 
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‘*He is better,’’ she said, ‘‘but he is 
still ill. The three days upon the rocks 
at Livoli have left him weak. A few 
hours more, if you had not come to our 
help, and it would all have been over.” 

‘*And yet !’’ | paused, but she 
understood the question that I had left 
unspoken. 

‘‘Ah! I have not lost so much as my 
husband.’’ Tears sprang to her eyes as 
she spoke. 

Three days later, it was mid-day 
again. The sun poured down upon the 
decks of the ‘‘Firefly,’’ but the scene 
had changed. We were anchored in the 
Straits. Not half a mile from us loomed 
the Shakespeare Cliff. Closer still, a 
grey-painted vessel, motionless, mag- 
nificent in her expression of power, re- 
minded us that we were now beneath 
the protection of His Majesty’s Navy. 

In those three days much had happened, 
and now the hour of parting had come. 
We stood upon the deck together—she 
and I, with the memory of those three 
days with us. 

There was a reticence in our speech. 
There were a hundred things we would 
both have said, but we refrained. The 


memory of those three days was precious 
to us both, and we silently understood. 
‘*‘We are safely here, thanks to you. I 
shall never forget this voyage.”’ 
We were leaning over the taffrail. 


‘‘Nor I,” 1 replied. I wished to say 
more, but the sound of voices prevented 
me. Turning round, I saw Fortescue and 
Karaki coming in our direction. 

The Livolian came quickly towards 
me, hand outstretched. 

‘“‘I have to thank you for saving my 
life,’ he said. It was the first time I had 
seen him since the moment, four days be- 
fore, when we had rushed together down 
the cliffs at Livoli, and leapt upon the 
yacht. ‘‘Some day, when Livoli is free 
again, I will show you my thanks in a 
more concrete form. At present e 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I am an 
outcast. An outlaw, with a price upon 
my head.”’ 

Ten minutes later, the boat of the 
‘*Firefly’’ was bearing them to Dover 
Pier. She was standing up in the stern 
of the boat, clad in the white muslin 
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dress, her golden hair blown by the wind, 
waving her handkerchief. We had not 
spoken, yet we both understood. 

I watched her until I could see her 
features no longer, then a voice at my 
elbow roused me. It was Fortescue. 

‘*My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘the adventure 
is over.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘it is over.’’ 

Late that evening we left the ‘‘Firefly’’ 
and went up to London by train. I was 
silent on the journey, silent when we 
reached my flat. There is some pleasure, 
though it last only a few hours, which 
can bring too great an aftermath of 
sorrow. I knew I had met the one 
woman, and I had met her too late. 


Il. 


Three days later we were seated at 
breakfast, he and I. 

I had opened the paper. On the first 
page was a long article on Livoli. The 
Greek flag was flying on the palace 
where Prince Alexis had lived. 

Then a_ sentence caught my eye. 
Prince Alexis had escaped, and rumour 
said, to England, in disguise, on an 
English gentleman’s yacht. It was a 
private telegram, and there followed de- 
tails which described almost minutely our 
adventure a week before at Livoli. 

I handed the paper to Fortescue. ‘‘If 
this is true,’’ he said, ‘‘Karaki is Prince 
Alexis in disguise. But it makes no men- 
tion of his companion, and the Prince is 
married, I know.”’ 

The same morning a visitor called. It 
was Panapulo, not as we had seen him 
last, but clad in the conventional morn- 
ing coat of London life. 

His handsome features relaxed into a 
smile. ‘‘The adventure is over, and now 
you are safely at home, eh? Gentlemen, 
I owe you an apology. For the sake of 
someone whom I love more dearly than 
a brother, I deceived you.’’ 

“‘It was Prince Alexis we rescued that 
night upon the ‘Firefly.’ ’’ 

““Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘It was our one 
chance of saving him.”’ 

He drew from his coat pocket a small 
packet. ‘‘I have to give you,”’ he said, 
‘“‘a small present, which His Highness 
begs you to accept as a_ personal 
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memento, and also a letter from the lady 
who accompanied him,—his sister.”’ 

‘*His sister!’’ I ejaculated. 

Panapulo bowed. I saw Fortescue 
smile as I seized the letter and opened it. 
It was a delicately worded, womanly let- 
ter, such as I should have expected her 
to write, asking me to forgive her for 
the way in which she had deceived me. 
‘*‘T have no excuse to offer, save my love 
for my brother. He is a man who has 
suffered terribly, for he loved Livoli, and 
had he not been rescued that night, the 
Greeks would have killed him. You 
saw how near they were to discovering 
our place of hiding. There was a danger 
you would have betrayed us. We did 
not know of your generosity then, or 
there would have been no need of the 
deception. Perhaps some day we shall 
meet again, and I can ask your pardon in 
person.—Marie Manachi.”’ 

**Yes,’’ Panapulo was saying in re- 
sponse to a remark from my friend, as | 
folded up the letter. ‘‘Prince Alexis is 
married, but his wife was staying In 
Naples when the invasion occurred.’’ 

“*I hope the Prince is well?’’ I said. 

Panapulo smiled. ‘‘Yes, and he adores 
your England. He has taken a house at 
Haslemere. Perhaps you know it?’’ 

“Very well. What is the name of the 
house ?’’ 

“*Tregarthen Manor.’ 

*‘Oh, yes!’’ I replied. 

Although we pressed him to stay to 
lunch, Panapulo left us a few minutes 
later.‘‘We shall see one another again,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Our first meeting was at Can- 
dia. Our second here. Where will the 
third be?’ 


, 


OF 
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‘*Fortescue,’’ I said, as soon as he 
had gone. ‘‘What railway is Haslemere 
on?’ 

‘*I do not know. You are going down 
—to-day ?’”’ 

“oe 

Fortescue smiled. ‘‘The adventure is 
not finished yet. We are now getting to 
the dangerous — and the interesting 
part.” 

I reached Haslemere late that after- 
noon to find the lady I had rescued seated 
in an old-world garden, amidst the 
glories of a summer twilight. 

She rose, her hands outstretched in 
welcome when she saw me. ‘‘You have 
come—so soon,’’ she said, ‘‘then you 
have forgiven me?”’ 

I took her hands in mine. ‘‘When we 
stood upon the deck of the ‘Firefly’ I 
could not speak, although I wanted to, 
but I think you understood. May I speak 
now ?”’ 

She made no answer, and her eyes 
were cast upon the ground. 

**Marie!’’ I whispered. 


* * - 


The shadows had fallen, and we were 
seated in the garden, side by side. Her 
hand was in mine. 

“Te 


she said, ‘‘we will go for a 
long trip, but we will not go to Livoli.’’ 


“‘No dear,’’ I replied, ‘‘We will go 


anywhere you like. To Australia, 
Africa. To our dream city, if you like.’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Marie softly, ‘‘let us go 
there. It is where every woman likes to 
travel, to her Dream City, to set one 
man upon a throne.’’ 
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By E. REID MATHESON. 


E had discussed the matter of our 
projected ride in all its bear- 


these were 
known to us, which was_ rather 
little, and had asked advice of 
no less authorities than Sir H. Maclean, 
Mr. Harris, and others, and the sum 
of the pronouncements we extracted 
seemed to be something on this wise: 
1st.—That as the country was quiet, 
and no jehad was in progress, the 
journey was in no way dangerous. 
2nd.—That we could manage the ride 
(45 miles) quite well in the day. 
3rd.—That the ride in question was 
much too arduous for the average 
woman in one day. 
4th.—That it would be quite impos- 
sible for us to pass the night at the 
native fondok, the only shelter or build- 
ing of any sort along the whole route, 
without taking a tent, etc., and camp- 
ing. 
5th.—That it was not totally impos- 
sible, if one did’nt mind sleeping bed- 
less in a dirty loose-box, and so forth 
and so forth. 


ings, so far as 
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Now, in the multitude of counsellors 
there may or may not be safety, but 
decidedly there is embarrassment, and 
ultimate decision must rest with oneself. 

These were Mrs. R.B.’s and my con- 
clusions :— 

That backed by such notable opinions 
as to there being no danger, we need 
not feel guilty concerning our near and 
dear belongings in England, whom we 
had severally promised to run no un- 
necessary risks. 

Secondly, we thought that if, as we 
understood was the case, this ride had 
been done by other women in the day, 
probably we could do it. 

Thirdly, we agreed we did not warit 
the bother and expense of camping, just 
for a night. 

A mischievous man friend of mine in 
England had done his best to disquiet 
my husband by prophecies of the arrival 
of one of his worse half’s ears in a letter, 
with a request for £10,000, failing 
which the other ear would follow. 

I had advised my husband, in such an 
event, to reply that he had no use for a 














damaged article; yet I fancied that he 
stole what might be a last fond look at 
his wife’s rather small ears, when tak- 
ing farewell of her on the little R.M.S.P. 
boat at Wapping. 

One thing was impressed upon us by 
the afore-quoted authorities: viz., that 
we must be escorted by a soldier. 

Now almost certainly in the event of 
attack, the practical value of that mili- 
tary unit would have proved to be nil; 
the point was that the Moorish soldier 
symbolized the Moorish Government, 
and thus placed us under Government 
protection. 

The shifting of responsibility for our 
safety on to the august shoulders of 
Muley Hafid seemed to us absurdly 
cheap at the twelve pesetas a day which 
we paid for the escort of the ancient and 
imperturbable Mohammed. 

We started from our comfortable 
quarters at the Hotel Villa de France in 
Tangier, at six o’clock a.m. on the 
22nd of February, in this present year 
of Grace. Our party consisted of Mrs. 
R.B., her pretty niece of eighteen (Miss 
W.), and myself; and our attendants 
were: my scamp of a Gibraltan, whom, 
in the light of later events, I prefer to 
disguise under his Christian name (if a 
Jew can be said to possess one) of Bene- 
dette, Mrs. R.B.’s Moorish guide, Abd 
ul Kader, the baggage mule lad, and 
last, but distinctly not least, our military 
escort, Mohammed, for whom (after a 
brief-time contemplation of his back- 
view on horseback in his voluminous 
sulham, of which he wore the great 
peaked hood over his head), we found 
the name ‘‘Aunt Sarah”’ more suitable, 
or at least more descriptive than the one 
he claimed. 

The morning was delicious; a pearly 
haze overhung the bay as we looked 
down upon it in crossing the desert-like 
expanse of sand-hills flanking the shore 
to the south-east ; it hung, too, over the 
green Moroccan hills, which presently 
received us into the sinuous folds of 
their wide valleys; and those more 
versed than ourselves in local weather 
signs promised us a glorious day. 

For the first ten miles or so we were 
escorted by a gentleman not unconnec- 
ted with British interests in Tangier; 
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and upon him we laid injunctions to 
come and find our bleaching bones, or 
at least to deliver us from captivity, 
should we not return or be accounted 
for by the evening of the fifth day. 
When this friend left us, we had the 
delightful sensation of having really cut 
ourselves adrift from civilisation. 

Our way at first lay among green and 
rolling hills, comparable, as to height 
and contours with our Southdowns; but 
there comparison halted, for in place of 
our gorse or bracken patches, these hill- 
sides were grown, in some parts thickly, 
with the dwarf palm (palmitto) of which 
the pith is said to be sweet, and is used 
as an article of food by the country folk. 

Here and there in the first ten or fif- 
teen miles one came upon acre-large 
patches of Spanish iris in full bloom -- 
tall and splendid, as we cannot grow 
them here—of which the massed blos- 
soms made a glory of translucent mauve 
in the morning sunshine and amongst 
them, star-like, though hidden at a little 
distance by their tall cousins, there 
bloomed narcissi. Sometimes, too, we 
saw the blue, berry-like blossoms of the 
grape-hyacinth, or the sturdy stems 
dotted with pinky-white bells, of the 
hyacinthus candicans. 

There is no road to Tetuan, only a 
series of tracks, irregular, erratic, and 
indistinct often to the point of obliter- 
ation. Keeping in the right way seemed 
to be less a matter of knowledge than of 
intuition; and the phlegm with which 
‘‘Aunt Sarah”’ led our little cavalcade 
was beyond praise. On he went, inex- 
orably, at a uniform pace which was 
neither walk nor amble, but a blend of 
both, the amble element, I am con- 
vinced, being extorted fron his long- 
suffering white Barb, by perpetual jog- 
ging of the cruel sharp-cornered Moor- 
ish stirrup against its sides. For after 
a while there appeared on either side the 
poor nag’s belly a red patch which it 
made one’s heart sick to see, but 
it would have been as simple a mat- 
ter to move one of the hills we passed, 
as to convert Mohammed to a more 
humane style of riding, or indeed to 
touch his heart on the subject of animal 
suffering. 

The going, even on such compara- 
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tively level stretches as there were, was 
never good, for the soil, where not quag- 
miry from winter rains, was sun-baked 
to the consistence of brick, and rough 
in the tracks we had to follow with the 
dried hoof-prints of wandering flocks 
and herds. But wherever it was pos- 
sible, and sometimes, it almost seemed, 
where it was not, we felt obliged to 
quicken our pace to a canter, for the 
burthen of the forty-five miles to be 
covered before sundown lay a little 
heavy on the minds of us all, with ex- 
ception perhaps, of the pretty niece and 
the insouciant mule-boy. For we had 
had strict injunctions as to the necessity 
of reaching Tetuan before sundown; at 
which hour the city gates are closed 
upon the traveller, and the keys in the 
custody of the Governor. 

Several weeks of daily riding around 
Tangier had to some extent familiarised 
us with the kind of going we might ex- 
pect on this journey, and it was as well. 
For, although we were all horsewomen 
of more or less experience, we should, 
had this been our first essay in Moroccan 
riding, been considerably disconcerted 
by the steep gradients of the ascents 
and descents we continually encountered, 
not to mention the watercourses, 
sometimes entailing a jump, at others a 
struggle hocks deep through muddy 
sloughs. 

I have implied that Mohammed was 
never at a loss but I must except these 
crossings, which at times seemed to 
worry him considerably. He would peer 
anxiously before him, make tentative 
sallies into the mud, to withdraw in 
favour of some other spot, which often, 
to our inexperience, looked worse rather 
than better ; however, it was certain that 
where Mohammed with his heavy sul- 
ham and his blunderbus could cross, we 
could also. Our guides said that the 
going was worse than usual, which is 
accounted for by the winter having been 
more than ordinarily wet in Morocco. 

Mrs. R.B. and her niece rode side- 
saddle (the former had brought her own 
from England), but I had lately adopted 
the cross-saddle in the little riding I had 
been doing. 

This is no place to discuss the re- 
spective merits of the two methods for 


women; but speaking from the strictly 
personal standpoint—whilst quite aware 
that I shall never have so secure a seat 
cross-saddle (having made the change 
rather late in the day), still I find in this 
method some advantage to the rider, 
and so much to the horse, that I shall 
never revert. 

We rode and rode through these wilds 
of Morocco, and the sun, having risen 
high, and dispersed the pearly mists of 
morning, shone hotly down upon our 
little cavalcade. We never passed 
human habitations, yet during our ride 
we encountered a good many country 
folk sitting in groups, or walking, or 
engaged in the peaceful occupations of 
herding their flocks of goats or sheep, or 
their cattle; and it was difficult to think 
of these mild and friendly folk as poten- 
tial slayers or kidnappers; but then at 
periods of religious fanaticism, even so- 
called civilised peoples have not, we 
know, drawn the line anywhere; and 
unscrupulous leaders inflaming human 


- Passions for their own ends are not, 


peculiar to Morocco. 
Here and there a peasant was guiding 


a very home-made looking plough, pro- 
pelled by two oxen yoked together by 


the head with a rigid and weighty 
wooden apparatus, which seemed the 
very ne-plus-ultra of discomfort to the 
hapless animals; yet this method, hav- 
ing survived unchanged through the 
ages, must presumably, if only from 
the farmer’s point of view, have some- 
thing to recommend it. 

Above us, in the blue, larks were sing- 
ing as though to burst their tiny 
throats; corncrakes purred in thickets 
near the streams, and now and then we 
saw a dignified stork—sacred bird of 
the Mohammedans—standing in solitary 
contemplation near a brook, in no wise 
disconcerted by the passing of our little 
company. 

Flocks of dazzling white cow-birds, 
comparable in size with small seagulls, 
wheeled and hovered wherever cattle 
grazed, and dingy-looking tortoises 
were frequently in evidence, feeding on 
the hill-sides, or in the act of disappear- 
ing into the mud of streams close to our 
horses’ feet. 











After we had gone some sixteen miles 
upon our way, | was seized with cramp 
in the leg—a constitutional disability— 
and came off my horse from sheer im- 
possibility of remaining on. 

Benedette, in a fever of apprehension, 
rushed up as I lay prone, and began 
energetically to rub—the wrong leg; 
which misplaced zeal striking me in a 
humorous light, saved me, | am sure, 
from fainting, for the country had begun 
to revolve before my eyes. 

Having been picked up and brushed 
down, I limped a short distance to 
stretch my cramped muscles, and pres- 
ently re-mounted. 

The remaining miles to the fondok 
were traversed without other contre- 
temps than the losing off Benedette’s 
saddle of a small bag, in which I had 
put certain things likely to be useful to 
us ladies upon our ride; they included 
a comb, hairpins, some face cream, 
plain chocolate, and last, but distinctly 
not least, my beloved ‘‘Onoto”’ pen. On 
discovering the loss, Benedette made a 
half-hearted proposal to ride back in 
search for the bag, but I reflected that 
every mile retraced meant two for his 
horse in addition to the 45, not to 
mention delay for all the party; so I 
contented myself with a few candid 
comments, richly deserved. They were 
received by their object with an air of 
injured submission, but it was abun- 
dantly evident to me that he felt himself 
“let off.’ 

How far on was the fondok? More 
than once we asked our guides this 
question, receiving replies, the latest of 
which did not always tally with the pre- 
ceding one. We had been riding six 
hours under a hot sun, on a very light 
breakfast, and were getting hungry, 
though with me even hunger was sub- 
ordinate to thirst. 

At last, on the top of a rounded green 
eminence, standing well up from the sur- 
rounding valleys, the fondok broke with 
some suddenness, exceeding welcome 
upon our view — a square walled en- 
closure suggesting defence rather than 
entertainment for man and beast. 

A nasty bit of going had to be 
negotiated before we arrived. The track 
was rocky and precipitous, and on our 
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left, where the ground rose bank-wise 
above it, thorny bushes and trailing 
things with a hundred arms caught at 
our habits as the horses brushed by, 
and pulled our hats and our hair. 

On the plateau outside the fondok 
walls we got off our horses—I have never 
been gladder to dismount—and passed 
through the great arched gateway, to 
find ourselves in a big, dirty enclosure 
like a cattle-yard, open to the sky, ex- 
cept as to a sort of colonnade, or series 
of rough arches running cloister-wise 
round the whole enclosure, and serving 
as a shelter in which to tether horses and 
mules, and protect the humans who 
accompanied them from the weather. 

There is no privacy, no reticence, 
about these Eastern fondoks—they are 
all more or less upon the same pattern— 
but as the people usually frequenting 
them seem neither to desire the one, nor 
to possess the other, no doubt the pur- 
pose for which they were built is well 
enough served. 

Our men _ conducted us to a sort of 
loose-box, boarded in from the colon- 
nade, a windowless hovel, of which 
the ground, and also, for a couple of feet 
above it, the walls, were covered with 
matting. No chairs, no table, it goes 
without saying; still, obviously it was 
the state — and only — apartment 
of the fondok. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one might have thought 
twice about entering this unpleasant 
hole—but to-day we were beggars who 
could not be choosers, and to me, at 
least, the matting-covered floor was as 
good as the most luxurious divan in a 
Sultan’s palace. I threw myself full 
length upon my face in an ecstasy of re- 
laxation from the continuous astride 
position of six hot hours; but my friends 
of the side-saddle, contenting themselves 
with more conventional 


postures, re- 
clined against the mattinged walls, 
whilst our servants unpacked the 


luncheon provided by our good hostess 
of the Villa de France, and brought on 
the baggage mule. The luncheon, served 
to us by Benedette on the floor of the 
hovel—for which end he unsympathetic- 
ally disturbed me from my restful recum- 
bency—was varied and _ substantial. 
There were sardines for the hors 
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d’ceuvre, quails, cold chicken and slices 
of beef, besides hard-boiled eggs, rolls, 
butter and oranges; and for drinks we 
had a light Spanish wine mixed with 
soda water. We applied ourselves to the 
lighter viands, leaving the beef and 
chicken for the men. As to the wine and 
soda, to our parched throats it was nec- 
tar of the gods. 

We had been led to believe that we 
might rest two hours and a half before 
resuming our road ; but these hopes were 
presently shattered by the unanimous in- 
sistence of our men—their one and only 
unanimity of the journey—that we must 


difficult character. Why the horses did 
not fall any or every minute was a mat- 
ter no less of wonder than relief. Fortun- 
ately we had already learned the lesson 
that it is of less use than none to attempt 
to guide these clever Barb horses; the 
only thing was to give them entire con- 
fidence and a loose rein, both which 
concessions were nobly justified. The 
grey I rode, was, for a Barb horse, a 
little clumsy; but he had exceedingly 
good legs and feet, and never made a 
bad mistake during the whole long 
journey, though the weight he had _ to 
carry was not light. 


OUTSIDE TETUAN. 


be getting on. So we stayed but a bare 
hour and half at the fondok, and resumed 
our saddles rather under protest. Events 
more than justified our servants in their 
apparent obduracy. 

No matter that we had covered 25 
miles, as against only 20 more to be done 
—the second half, they assured us, was 
much worse going than the first, not to 
mention the diminishing freshness of 
horses and riders. 

Immediately after leaving the fondok 
an exceedingly steep rocky ravine had to 
be negotiated, followed by a correspond- 
ing but still longer ascent of the same 


The country, as we proceeded, became 
wilder and more picturesque. 

The hills lost their rounded contours, 
and assumed the proportions of moun- 
tains culminating in jagged irregular 
peaks. For miles our track followed the 
course of a river, swift of current, its 
banks, and the broader stretches of its 
shallows, thickly grown with oleanders 
and cistus bushes, though neither were 
as yet in bloom. 

Not long after we had left the fondok 
and gained the high ground, we saw 
before us in the distance, nestled against 
a green background of mountains, a 











fairy city, dazzling to the eye in the 
North African sunlight, as though hewn 
out of pure white marble. 

It was Tetuan. If we had any secret 
misgivings as to our power of endurance, 
they vanished at the charming vision of 
this Moorish city of the mountains. 
Surely it was now within measurable dis- 
tance! 

But as the day wore on, and the sun 
sank downwards to his setting, the 
glimpses of Tetuan, when occasionally, 
on high ground, we had them, shewed us 
the object of our desire, apparently dis- 
tant as ever— an enchanted city receding 
as we advanced, tantalizing, illusive as a 
dream. 

During the afternoon Mrs. R.B. de- 
clared that she felt her horse going lame ; 
a depressing conviction from which, 
though we held out from sheer reluc- 
tance to admit an inconvenient truth, we 
could presently not dissent. It was esti- 
mated that we were at least ten miles 
from Tetuan; there was nothing for it 
but to push on with what haste we 
might. But as the speed of a travelling 
party is determined by the powers of its 
weakest member, progress was neces- 
sarily slow. 

As for myself, I was growing tired of 
the astride position to the degree of 
secretly wondering how long I could hold 
out. 

It was now that Abdul Kader, Mrs. 
R.B.’s young Moor, developed a hither- 
to unsuspected perspicacity and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Would I not change with the mule- 
boy and let him ride my horse for a few 
miles, whilst I sat on the pack of the 
mule, which would afford me change of 
position? I demurred to the proposition 
as ignominious ; but necessity knows few 
scruples; and when, after sitting for a 
few miles stirrupless upon the baggage- 
mule’s pack I resumed my horse, | felt 
comparatively rested. 

Dusk fell, the sun disappeared behind 
the mountains, and with sundown the 
gates of Tetuan would be closed against 
us. 

I dared not ask what, in that event, 
would happen; and later, comparing 
notes, I found that the same thought had 
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been exercising the minds of my two 
compatriots. 

Dusk yielded to darkness, and to a 
few more miles of more or less level 
going, succeeded an up and down rock- 
strewn track following the course of the 
river at a mean altitude of perhaps fifty 
feet above it. We could no longer see 
our way, only felt the beasts beneath us 
mounting or descending the difficult 
slopes. Sometimes we would hear a 
gurgling or rush of the tributary streams 
which traversed our course to join the 
river below, and we would sit tight, pre- 
pared for a jump or a blunder through, 
as might seem good to our individual 
mounts. There was no moon, and but 
for the stars, we must have traversed 
those bush-grown wilds in absolute dark- 
ness. The White City had disappeared, 
and only a few twinkling lights, porten- 
tously distant yet, marked its site. 

Poor Mrs. R.B. was now in bad case 
with her lame horse, which required con- 
tinuous urging, and all the while our 
attendants adjured us to hurry. The 
situation appeared a little disquieting ; 
but when things are at their worst, all 
but the meanest spirits rise to the 
occasion, reserving grumbles and even 
tremors for times of lesser stress. We 
all knew there was nothing for it but to 
forge ahead, for the sake of the whole 
party, beasts included. My grey was 
still going strong, often breaking into 
a slow jog-trot which was not exactly an 
amble, but which I found easier than his 
walk. We proceeded, of necessity, single 
file, led by the taciturn Mohammed. I 
rode immediately behind him, and my 
present dearest ambition in life was to 
keep the tail of his grey horse—I was 
thankful it was grey—in proximate view. 
In turn the tail of mine was the desired 
object of the next rider, and so on to the 
last member of our little cavalcade. 

At last the barking of many dogs 
broke on our ears sweetly as music; and 
presently, having surmounted a long and 
final rise, we saw, looming high before 
us the pale walls of Tetuan, and the 
dark, lofty gateway of the Puerta de 
Tanger grimly closed upon our weary 
little company. We could dimly descry 
the forms of the pariah dogs which came 
about us, barking rather half-heartedly. 
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Mohammed shouted. Silence replied. 
All the men _ shouted. Mohammed 
knocked with his gun’s butt on the pon- 
derous doors. 

A surly voice from within made re- 
joinder, and this opened the way for an 
exchange of courtesies—or the reverse 
in Moorish Arabic, of which, though | 
know a little Arabic, I distinguished little 
but allusions to the ‘‘basha ingellizi,”’ 
which meant that Mohammed was urg- 
ing not only our social importance, but 
also our title to admission on the ground 
that we were escorted by the soldier of 
the British Minister in Tangier, which 


It was rather a dramatic moment, and 
I realised that some time or other | 
should be glad that we had arrived at 
Tetuan after sundown, and been denied 
admission to the Arabian-Nights-like 
city—yet I confess I wondered when this 
would be. 

At last a voice amongst our men: 
‘‘Now they have gone to the Governor 
for the key.’’ Hope revived. Ten 
minutes passed, and there was a clatter 
of hoofs. Surely at last the key! But 
it seemed it was only the messenger 
starting in quest of it. 

It is never fair to 


estimate Time's 


THE WHITE CITY (fETUAN.) 


(by the courtesy of the latter) was ac- 
tually true. 

Silence again; it would seem as 
though Mohammed had failed  ade- 
quately to impress the individual on the 
right side of the gates. 

We sat on our horses wondering as to 
the next move. 

Suddenly: ‘‘Mind your horses, the 
soldicr is going to fire!’’ This from 
Benedette ; and upon his words a flash 
and the discharge of Mohammed’s blun- 
derbus close by, making our tired 
animals start. 


flight by personal sensations. Applying 
this test that messenger was gone for a 
full hour. In hard fact it was probably 
a quarter of that time. 

Mrs. R.B. had dismounted, for her 
bay horse was by this time standing on 
three legs, and plainly in much suffering. 

Once more the sound of hoofs upon 
the stones. A pause. And then—oh, 
joy! The grating of a huge key in its 
lock, the ponderous gates swung back 
within their lofty archway ; and thus, in 
the dimness of starlight, our small caval- 
cade clattered into the strange city. 


(End of Part One.) 





By 


OMMY Devlin before his 
T study fire, and dreamed 
dreams. The whole atmos- 
phere of the apartment bespoke a 
love of comfort, if not a tendency to- 
wards sybaritism. Tommy himself made 
the one discordant note, for he was 
dressed in rough, ill-fitting clothes, and 
his hands and face were grimy with the 
grime of the East End. But this in- 
congruity did not trouble Tommy: with 
inward eye he gazed upon a vision—the 
vision of a face that stirred some sweet, 
unfathomed depths in his being. 

Once again he visualized the episode 
in its entirety. In imagination he 
elbowed his way through the watching 
crowd. Now he saw the stream of 
daintily-gowned women with their atten- 
dant cavaliers pass from the gaping 
doors of the great mansion to the curb 
where the carriages waited. Then the 
scene of colour and movement faded to 
a misty background, and Devlin was 
conscious only of that delightful face 
which drew him with such strange allure- 
ment. It was the face of a girl of twenty, 
and she stood beside a hooded landau 
conversing with someone inside. Once 
she glanced towards Tommy, and their 
eyes met in a long look ; and for one de- 
lirious moment Tommy felt it held on 
her side some faint quality of inauiry or 
recognition. But it seemed he was 
deceived, for the girl turned and 
beckoned to a policeman, and looked no 
more at Tommy. 

With the policeman came the man in 
the brown bowler hat and with the rov- 
ing eye. More than once the eye 
flickered round Devlin without appearing 
to rest upon him; but it was only after- 
wards that Tommy remembered that. Of 


stood 


J. A. NIMMO. 


the brief conversation which followed 
the listener caught a few words only :— 
‘‘A gold bangle—stolen’’ and a name 
and address :—‘*Miss Winning, 4 Pax- 
ton Gardens.’’ That was all: but from 
this slight material Tommy guessed 
much. 

Her bangle had been stolen! Tommy’s 
fists clenched at the thought. What 
miscreant had dared to rob such a 
radiant being? In his indignation the 
young man struck out blindly at an 
imaginary pickpocket, and skinned his 
knuckles against a chair-back. Mechani- 
cally he thrust the unlucky member into 
the pocket of his greasy coat to nurse 
the injury, and at once upon his counten- 
ance appeared a look of wonderment. 
Slowly and fearfully he withdrew his 
hand, and in it there lay—a gold bangle! 


IT. 


Tommy Devlin stared at the bangle 


in amazement. This was the unbeliev- 
able. But gradually as reason came into 
play his thoughts clarified, and he 
searched his memory diligently for little 
incidents unheeded at the time, but now 
significant. He remembered that as the 
man in the brown bowler (who was 
obviously a detective) hastened up, 
another man, a showily-attired person, 
who might easily be a swell mobsman, 
had pressed heavily against Tommy with 
a muttered apology. It seemed likely 
enough—the pickpocket, fearing arrest, 
had in his panic reversed the usual pro- 
cedure, and transferred the stolen bangle 
to Devlin’s pocket. 

This conclusion reached, Tommy was 
jubilant. Through tortuous channels 
fate was surely working for him. Here, 
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in his hand was a link—a golden link— 
connecting Tommy Devlin and the girl 
with the haunting face! It was a pretty 
fancy, and Tommy dwelt upon it ten- 
derly. Then, obeying a sudden impulse, 
he raised the trinket to his lips. In the 
act he noticed that his blinds were still 
undrawn, and with unwonted modesty 
he hurried to the window and reached cut 
his hand for the cord. But Tommy did not 
draw the blind. Instead he stood staring 
blankly into the roadway; for directly 
below his window he saw the man with 
the brown bowler hat! 


Ill. 


Tommy was a quick thinker. In a 
flash he knew what it signified—he was 
suspected of stealing the bangle! Also 
he realised what it would mean if the 
bangle were found in his possession. He 
could clear himself, of course, but there 
would be annoyance and delay; and 
worst of all he might easily lose the 
chance of returning the stolen property 
to its charming owner, and that was a 
privilege Tommy would not willingly re- 
linquish. There was no time to change 
his clothes, disreputable as they were. 
After all Tommy Devlin was inside them, 
and that should count for something. His 
mind was made up not a moment too 
soon, for the man in the brown bowler— 
who up to this point had stood quietly 
smoking—put his pipe in his pocket and 
advanced towards the entrance of the 
chambers with the air of one who has 
work to do. 

Before he had reached the door Tommy 
was down the stairs and darting through 
the dark passage leading to the back of 
the building. The scanty strip of garden 
was bounded by a six-foot wall, but 
Tommy was in a hurry, and he went over 
that wall in a way that surprised him- 
self. On the other side a_ greater 
surprise awaited him. It took the forin 
of a lurking policeman, upon whose 
fleshy shoulders Tommy landed fairly. 
Under the impact the guardian of the 
law collapsed helplessly, and in a moment 
Tommy was on his feet and speeding 
down the narrow lane. He had gone but 
a few steps when the air resounded to 


the shrill warning note of the police 
whistle. 

Tommy swung out of the lane into a 
side street, and turning sharp to the 
right, dashed along it. As he reached a 
second corner he glanced backwards. 
The policeman was invisible, but a 
hundred yards behind came the man in 
the brown bowler, running lightly and 
swiftly. Ttommy’s blood was up, how- 
ever, and he had been a sprinter in his 
college days; luckily, too, darkness was 
falling, and the neighbourhood was 
quiet. In a few minutes he slackened 
his pace, dropping gradually to a walk. 
He felt he had shaken off his pursuer for 
the time at least; what might happen 
later did not greatly trouble Tommy. 
For the moment he was in joyous mood ; 
Paxton Gardens were close at hand, and 
in a few minutes he would stand face to 
face with the lady whose fair image held 
him in thrall. Nor did he doubt for an 
instant — notwithstanding his unpre- 
possessing exterior — that he could 
satisfactorily explain how the stolen 
article came into his hands. 

The little maidservant at number 4 
eyed him doubtfully when he asked for 
Miss Winning, but on his mentioning 
that he called with reference to a miss- 
ing bangle, he gained immediate entry, 
and was given a seat in the hall. The 
maid vanished into an adjoining room, 
and there was an interval of waiting. 
Then came a swish of skirts and the 
sound of a firm footfall, and a tall lady 
dressed in black bore down upon him. 

But it was not the girl who had be- 
witched Tommy! 

IV. 

Far from it. Devlin loked upon a 
sharp-featured woman of an unmellowed 
middle age. She came upon Tommy like 
a chill wind, freezing his boy-like ardour, 
numbing his flow of thought. It was 
one thing to explain matters to a young 
and gracious maiden, and another to 
justify himself in the eyes of this depress- 
ing female personage. It was not like 
Tommy, but the woman’s frigid stare 
discomposed him. 

‘Er — ” he stammered; ‘‘er —- I 








wanted to see Miss Winning—perhaps 
she is not at home?’’ 

‘‘l am Miss -Winning,’’ announced 
the lady in masterful tones, letting her 
eyes travel superciliously from Devlin’s 
grimy face to his feet, where they 
rested awhile. Tommy’s boots were 
very muddy. 

‘‘But you are not the lady who lost 
a gold bangle?’’ The question was asked 
with trepidation; all Tommy’s hopes 
hung on the answer. 
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Devlin’s face. 

‘‘And where did you find it, young 
man?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘In my pocket,’’ replied Tommy, 
weakly. This rude awakening from his 
golden dream was too much for him; 
his ready wit had fled. 

‘“Oh, indeed!’’ snapped Miss Win- 
ning. ‘‘Well, of all the impudence I 
have ever come across, this is the most 
astounding !”’ 

A loud peal at the door-bell interrup- 





HERE YOU ARE, 

‘**I am the lady from whom a valuable 
gold bangle was stolen.”’ 

There was avowed suspicion in the 
rasping voice. 

Tommy drew the trinket 
pocket and held it out. 

**I found this,’’ he said listlessly. But 
Miss Winning did not look at the ban- 
gle; her eyes were grimly fixed on 


from his 





AND HERE 


*"S THE STOLEN PROPERTY. 


ted the painful interview. It was 
answered with surprising promptness by 
the little maidservant — a promptness 
which suggested a lively interest in the 
conversation. A fresh colloquy ensued 
at the door, into which Miss Winning 
broke ruthlessly. 

‘*‘Who is it, girl? Find out what he 
wants, or bring him in, or do some- 
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thing !’’ The little maidservant brought 
him in. And he was the man with the 
brown bowler hat! 

Tommy was not surprised: anything 
might happen now. Fate’s heartless joke 
was played. 

**So I’ve got you, my man,”’ said the 
detective; ‘‘though what you’re doing 
here puzzles me.’’ 

It was Miss Winning who answered: 
“This wretched young man has just 
confessed his crime, in the hope, per- 
haps, that I shall use my influence to 
get him off. But I refuse to condone 
theft. Officer, do your duty !’’ 

‘“*But I didn’t steal the confounded 
thing,’’ Tommy burst out. He was be- 
ginning to be angry. ‘‘Some fool must 
have put it in my pocket.’’ 

*‘Quite so,’’ returned the detective 
smugly. ‘‘You, yourself, for instance, 
or’—with a flash of genius—‘‘your 
confederate. It’s all the same thing. The 
point is that here you are, and here’s 
the stolen property!’’ and he picked up 
the bangle from the hall table. 

For the first time Miss Winning 
looked closely at the fateful trinket as 
the detective turned it over in his hands, 
and from her lips there broke a_ shrill 
and wrathful cry :— 

** That is not my bangle!’’ 


V. 


The two men stared 
lady in astonishment. Then suddenly 
Tommy Devlin laughed. Here was the 
first point he had scored since entering 
this inhospitable mansion. The situativa 
began to tickle him. 

The detective turned sharply on the 
mocker. 

‘*You’ll laugh presently in another key, 
my man,’’ he growled. ‘‘Come along, 
will you; this must be looked into.”’ 

‘“And about time, too,’’ returned 
Tommy with a little steely glint in his 
eye, which was not often seen there. 
‘*There may be some further surprises in 
store for you, my zealous friend !”’ 

As he spoke the words Tommy became 
aware that he had a fresh listener. A 
lady who had been descending the stair- 
case now stood half-way down, and she 


at the angry 


was looking straight at Devlin with 
bright wonderment in her eyes. It was 
Tommy’s sweet unknown—the girl with 
the enchanting face! 

In another moment Tommy would 
have addressed her, though what he in- 
tended to say he never knew; but Miss 
Winning sternly waved the young lady 
away, and simultaneously the irate de- 
tective seized the young man by the arm 
and hurried him towards the door. 

Tommy resisted an almost  over- 
whelming desire to beat the man with 
the brown bowler hat into a jelly! 


VI. 


At the police office Tommy told his 
story with a lucidness that impressed 
the sergeant in charge. He also gave his 
name and profession, on hearing which 
the sergeant looked slightly perturbed. 
He was extremely sorry, but he was 
afraid that he must detain Mr. Devlin till 
inquiries were made. If things were as 


Tommy said, he could rest assured that 
he would shortly be at liberty. With this 
Tommy professed himself satisfied. Pur- 
posely he refrained from sending for any 


of his friends, for he feared the inevit- 
able chaff that would result. Tommy 
preferred to get out of his scrapes him- 
self. He felt some annoyance, therefore, 
when a few minutes later he was in- 
formed that a gentleman desired to see 
him. 

The visitor was an elegantly dressed 
young man with an open, pleasant 
countenance. He seemed embarrassed. 

‘** Don’t quite know how to put it,”’ he 
said, looking at Tommy apologetically. 
‘*Been sent to see if I could be of any use 
to you, don’t y’know.’’ He eyed 
Devlin’s clothes a little dubiously. 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,’’ replied 
Tommy ; ‘‘but 1 can look after myself, 
thanks.’’ Then as an afterthought: 
**Might I ask who sent you?”’’ 

‘“*Of course, I forgot,’’ said the young 
man. ‘‘It was Miss Hawthorne. She 
says it must be some absurd mistake 
about your being a pickpocket, and she 
insisted on my coming down at once and 
seeing you.”’ 

‘*But who is Miss Hawthorne?’’ de- 








manded Tommy, in bewilderment. The 
name awakened some elusive echo in his 
memory. 

‘*‘Why, you saw her an hour ago. She 
lives with Miss Winning—her aunt, and 
was with her when the bangle dis- 
appeared.”’ 

Tommy's heart bounded: it was his 
enchantress, and in her gentle pity she 
had sent this young man to his aid. But 
who then was this young man who ran so 
willingly to do her bidding? Tommy had 
a twinge of jealousy. At this moment the 
sergeant entered the room. 

‘*We’re extremely sorry, sir,’’ he said, 
addressing Tommy, ‘‘that we’ve caused 
you so much inconvenience. The real 
pickpocket has just been brought in— 
we’ve been on his track all the evening. 
He had a bangle in his possession, which 
I’ve no doubt will prove to be Miss Win- 
ning’s, and he admits having put another 
one into a man’s pocket in the crowd. 
That was the one vou had, sir, the loss 
of which has iust been reported by 
another lady.’’ 

‘**So I’m free to go,’’ said Tommy. 

“Certainly, sir. And our detective 
hopes you’ll forgive his mistake. The 
clothes you are wearing, if I may say so, 
helped to deceive him.’’ 

‘*Oh that’s all right,’’ assured Tommy 
good-naturedly. ‘‘There’s no harm done, 
and the affair will provide me with some 
good copy.”’ 

The young man had listened to the 
conversation with interest. 

**May I inquire your name?’’ he asked 
of Tommy. 

**Devlin.—I’m a journalist.”’ 

**Devlin,’’ repeated the young man re- 
flectively ; ‘‘the name’s familiar—but of 
course! You’re the literary chap who 
writes those ripping articles about the 
East End, and all that; that’s why you 
dress up in these togs, I suppose. And 
they nearly locked you up for pickpocket- 
ing! It’s too funny!’’ And the young 
man vented his obvious relief in hearty 
laughter. Tommy joined in the merri- 
ment, but with less zest. He also desired 
information. 

**You haven’t given me your name,”’ 


he hinted. . 
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**Didn’t I tell you? I’m Jack Haw- 
thorne, and I’m jolly pleased to meet 
vou.”’ 

““Ah!’ said Tommy, and there was 
thankfulness in the exclamation. ‘‘So 
Miss Hawthorne is-——”’ 

**My sister,’’ broke in the other im- 
petuously. ‘‘Come along and I'll intro- 
duce you. Considering that she knows 
you only in your réle of penitent pick- 
pocket, she betrays a singular interest 
in you!’’ 


VIL. 


Half an hour later Tommy, freshly 
groomed and clad in irreproachable even- 
ing dress, stood in the drawing room of 
4, Paxton Gardens. Once more he heard 
the swish of skirts, but this time it was 
not the elderly and acrimonious Miss 
Winning who appeared before him. 

‘‘Here’s your pickpocket protégé, 
Eileen, and without a stain upon his 
character,’’ cried Jack Hawthorne to his 
sister. 

‘*Fileen — Eileen 
tered Tommy. 


Hawthorne !’’ mut- 


*‘And what do you think? He’s T. 
Devlin, who writes those spanking 
things- 

But Miss Hawthorne _ interrupted. 


**Devlin — T. Devlin—’’ she murmured, 
and looked with frank interest straight 
into Tommy’s eyes. ‘‘He may be 
Thomas Devlin the writer, and he might 
be a pickpocket; but I know he is 
Tommy Devlin the little curly-headed boy 
we used to play with ages and ages ago, 
before we came to live with Aunt!’’ 

**And you’re little Eileen Hawthorne, 
the girl next door!’ gasped Tommy. 
**And to think I didn’t know—not really, 
that is—”’ 

“*T think I knew you from the first,’’ 
said Eileen. ‘‘Girls remember things 
ee ae ee as 

“‘Great Scott!’’ This was Jack Haw- 
thorne’s only comment on the situation, 
as he glanced knowingly from one 
flushed face to the other. 

‘‘Do vou remember the day we both 
fell into the river, and helped to fish each 
other out?’’ questioned Tommy eagerly. 

‘“‘Of course,”” replied Eileen; ‘‘and 
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that time you were caught by the police- 
man throwing stones at old Colonel 
what’s-his-name’s cucumber frames! 
To-day was quite like old times, only on 
this occasion they did take you to prison. 
And there was Aunt, too! But she has 
promised to apologise for her rudeness. 
Oh, how horrid everyone must have been 
to you!” 

“‘It was well worth it, 
feelingly. 

“If you two are going to wallow in 
youthful reminiscences, I’m _ off,’’ re- 
marked Jack, and he considerately made 
himself scarce. 

There was a silence when the two were 
left alone. 

“Ves.” 


” 


said Tommy, 


said Tommy, musingly, but a 


daring light shone in his eye; ‘‘troubles 


often bring remarkable compensations. 
Now, that time when I had been scared 
to death by the policeman (I’m talking of 
the days when | could call you Eileen), 
you cried over me, | remember. Also, 
you . . comforted me, so that I for- 
got all my woes.”’ 

For the first time Eileen’s eyes fell; a 
little tremulous smile hovered round the 
corners of her delicious mouth. 

Tommy advanced a step and took her 
hand. 

‘*Eileen—little Eileen,’’ he said softly ; 
‘*your old playmate wants to be 
comforted.”’ 

And as in the fragrant days of child- 
hood as naturally and as sweetly — 
Eileen raised a rosy face to receive the 
boyish kiss. 


Clouds. 


By Victor Rosperts. 


What matter if the storm clouds hide 
The sunshine from our eyes! 

Anon their curtain parted wide 
Unveils the deep blue skies. 


Then brighter far the sun doth shine 
Thro’ being veil’d before, 

And lightens with it’s rays divine 
The ocean and the shore. 


Whene’er the clouds their shadows cast 


Upon your life or mine, 


Remember, when the storm is past, 


The sun will brightly shine. 















3 Loving Cup is of greater an- 


tiquity than many people 
imagine. At any rate, it was 
known in the days of Lucian, 


Athenzus, Plautus, Martial, and Ter- 
ence. Even in the remotest ages its 
equivalent was extant in the form of 
pouring out or spilling wine on the 
ground in honour of the Gods. In 
ancient Greece three craters, which 
would correspond with three very large 
cups, were drunk to the gods, each one 
to a particular god, chiefly to Mercury 
and Jupiter the preserver. It was cus- 
tomary for the Master of the feast to 
drink to his guests in order of their 
rank, as is. still done at great banquets, 
drinking himself a part of the cup, and 
sending the remainder to the person 
named. Amongst the Romans the 
chairman (rex convivii, magister con- 
vivii, arbiter bibendi) seems usually to 
have been chosen by lot—throw of the 
dice. ‘‘It was  customary,’’ say 
Eschenburg and Fiske, ‘‘to drink 
healths, the memory of the gods and 
heroes being usually honoured in the 
first place.” 

In the middle of the fifth century 
health drinking is often recorded. For 
instance, Hengist, a noble Saxon 
leader, having had the Isle of Thanet 
given to him by King Vortigen for his 
services against the Picts and Scots, 
erected a castle thereon, in which, on 
being finished, he invited the King to 
supper. After the banquet, Hengist 
called for his daughter Rowena, who, 
richly attired and with a graceful mien, 
entered the dining hall with a golden 
bowl in her hand, and in the Saxon 
language drank to King Vortigen, say- 
ing: ‘‘Be of health, Lord King,”’ to 
which he replied in the same tongue: 
‘* Drink health.’’ As we know, Vor- 
tigen, enamoured of Rowena’s charms, 
afterwards married her, and gave her 
and her father all Kent. 

In the middle ages, and particularly 
during the time of the Renaissance, ob- 
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By J. HARRIS STONE. 


jects, which to us nowadays are com- 
mon, but which were then rare, were 
frequently mounted as cups in the most 
costly manner by the silversmiths of the 
period. Perhaps the cocoa-nut—then 
considered a rarity—was more used as 
a cup than any other object. There are 
two of such elaborately-mounted cups 
at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. At Oxford there are no less 
than six medieval cocoa-nut cups, two 
of the fifteenth century, and one dated 
1584-85 at New College; one of the late 
fifteenth century at Oriel College, and 
two of the early sixteenth century at 
Exeter and Queen’s. Some of the great 
city companies also possess similar cups 
of about the same date, notably the 
Ironmongers, Vintners, Armourers, 
and Saddlers. Many of the cocoa-nut 
cups of the Elizabethan era were carved 
with scenes from the Bible. 

Another object often elaborately 
mounted as a cup because of its rarity 
in those days was the ostrich-shell. 
These are not so common nowadays as 
are the cocoa-nut cup, because they 
were more liable to get broken. Bishop 
Richard Fletcher gave one to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, dated 
1592-93, which is still there. Other 
examples, one of 1623-24, in the pos- 
session of Lord Swaythling, and 
another, of 1610-11, at Exeter College, 
Oxford, are still to be seen. 

Another object of still more fragile 
description was formerly much used to 
form loving cups—the Nautilus shell. 
There used to be a fragment of such a 
cup made of this beautiful shell at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, dating from 
about 1290-1300, but, unfortunately, it 
is now lost. From a description it 
seems that the delicate shell was 
mounted in a stand or case of silver 
gilt of the form of a filled-up horse- 
shoe, but having a semi-elliptical open- 
ing at the larger end to receive the cen- 
tral curve of the shell. The enamels 
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with which it was 
covered were heraldic, 
costly and most elab- 
orate. 

The progenitor of the 
silver loving-cup of to- 
day was the Mazer. Th> 
Mazer was succeeded by 
pewter, pewter by silver. 
The word mazer meant 
simply a wooden cup, 
called in French madre, 
which, says Cotgrave, 
is used ‘‘of wood whose 
grain is full of crooked 
and speckled streaks or 
veins.””’ The German 
maser is a spot, speck, 
or the grain of wood, 
maserholz is veined 
wood, and maserle 
maplewood or the maple 
tree. From this source 
our old drinking cup or 
mazer is clearly derived. 
Though the best and 
most highly - valued 
drinking bowls’ were 
made of maple wood, 
the term came to _ be 
extended to all bowls of 
similar form made of 
wood other than 
maple. The bowl was 
usually constructed from 
the knots and roots ot 
the maple, those por- 
tions being especially 
prized for their veined 
and mottled grain. As 
knots would not be very 
thick, and so the bowls 
made of them shallow, 
not holding sufficient 
liquid for passing round 
in a large company, their 
depth was _ increased 
often by mounting them 
with a high metal rim, 
which is characteristic of 
mazers. This rim also 
allowed for the exercise 
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A will found at York in 
1446 disposes of no less 
than thirty-three mazers, 
or ‘‘murre usuales,’’ and 
two of such importance 
as to have had names 
assigned to them. One 
well-known specimen of 
Mazer of polished maple 
is figured in  Parker’s 
‘‘Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages,” 
and bears’ engraved 
around the rim of the 
ample bowl :— 

In the name of the 
Trinite 

Fille the kup and 
drinke to me. 

A fine old loving cup, 
the gift of Bishop Cosin 
to Peterhouse (St. 
Peter’s College), Cam- 
bridge, dated 1657-58, is 
noticeable. Its shape is 
peculiar to the time of 
the Commonwealth, a 
time when little plate 
was made—particularly 
in the form of cups — 
drinking in public being 
tabooed. The body is 
large, the base splayed 
or with a wide flange, 
and the sides of the bowl 
are decorated with flat 
flowers and scrolls. The 
cup is double handled, as 
all proper loving cups 
should be in order to 
enable it to be passed 
readily from one to 
another down and across 
the table, and each han- 
dle takes the form of a 
terminal figure. 

Though most of the 
old loving cups are 


. Harris Stone. 
a double handled, many 


OF ST. IVES, 


wenniinn have three handles—the 


of the art of 


the silversmith, and was frequently 
highly ornamental and sometimes had 
an inscription running round it. 


better to aid rapid pro- 
gression. The capacity of these old lov- 
ing cups was prodigious, three and a 
half pints or even quarts being not at all 
unusual or a maximum. 
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A large two-handled loving cup is the 
property of the Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. It is 6 inches in diameter at the 
lip and 6} inches high, and holds 3} 
pints. The cup bears the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne hall-marks, together with the 
mark of Thos. Hewitson, its maker, 
and dates from shortly before the tem- 
porary closing of the Newcastle Assay 
office in 1697. 

In the seventeenth century bequests 
of tankards, silver cups, and other plate 
were common in wills, and many of our 
city corporations, city companies, col- 
leges, and Army and Navy messes have 
benefited thereby. 

The town of St. Ives, in Cornwall, 
is the lucky heritor of a loving cup, 
which is little known; yet it is one of 
the most interesting in this country. 
The Mayor of St. Ives (Mr. John 
Pearce) not only allowed me to inspect 
at my leisure this civic plate, but he 
most kindly brought it into his draw- 
ing-room in order that I might photo- 
graph it at my convenience. ‘he 
famous Peace loving cup is of silver 
gilt elaborately chased, and I was glad 
when the Mayor told me he only 
allowed it to be cleaned with a very 
soft leather, and without using any 
plate powder, which must of necessity 
reduce the sharpness of the engraving. 
I think an Act of Parliament should be 
passed prohibiting all civic plate more 
than one hundred years old being 
cleaned with anything but soft leather 
or old silk handkerchiefs. 

This famous St. Ives’ cup I 
measured with my tape, and found it 
was 22 inches from base to top: the 
diameter of the cup itself 7} inches. 
From base to the top of the head of 
the figure on the cover, the cup 
measures 33 inches. The exceedingly 
elegantly-modelled dominating figure 
has the left hand resting on a shield, and 
the right is grasping a spear or bow—it 
is not easy to decide which is meant. 
The chief interest in the cup lies in the 
inscription which is incised on the 
inside of, and reads round the base of 
the cup on the rim or splayed out fringe 
upon which the cup stands. 

Avoiding the quaint spelling of the 








period, this is the inscription upon the 
base of the St. Ives cup :— 
lf any discord twixt my friends arise 
Within the borough of beloved St. 
Ives, 
It is desired that this my Cup of Love 
To everyone a peace-maker may prove. 
Then am I blest to have given a legacy 
So like my heart unto posterity. 
Francis Bassett, a.p. 1640. 
Ever since worthy Francis Bassett 
bequeathed this loving cup to the town 
it has been used at the annual mayoral 
banquets, and passed to the citizens and 
guests in succession. Who knows 
what good inspirations have not flown 
from its use. Thousands have drunk 
from it since 1640, and each one has 
known of the harmony-desiring motto 
on the base. Peace upon earth is the 
highest ideal we can set before us, and 
this cup, silently for 271 years, but per- 
haps in the most eloquent manner, be- 
cause not obtrusively, has been incul- 
cating the blessed maxim. Yes, Fran- 
cis Bassett, in 1640, did a good deed 
when he presented the cup with its 
quaint rhyming message to his beloved 
St. Ives. He could scarcely have left 
a more enduring memorial. Mr. 
Pearce, the Mayor, informed me that 
on November 9th that year he distri- 
buted 1,300 buns to the children of St. 
Ives, and that each youngster had a 
drink from the cup, for by a very old 
custom each child belonging to the 
town has a right to a drink of wine from 
the famous cup on Mayor’s Day. The 
wine used, I was informed, was of a 
very mild description—local raspberry. 
At many of our colleges and at ban- 
quets of city companies curious customs 
are observed when the loving-cup goes 
round. When one at the table stands 
up to drink from the cup, a very preva- 
lent custom, at most colleges and city 
companies, is for his immediate neigh- 
bour to stand up also and face the 
drinker. When the cup is passed to 
him, he, in his turn, turns round and the 
next neighbour stands up facing the 
drinker, and so on all round the table. 
This old custom, like most quaint cere- 
monies of to-day, has a curious origin. 
In the days of our Anglo-Saxon pro- 
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genitors it was the habit te drink deeply 
and to pass round a large cup, from 
which each in turn drank to the com- 
pany. When standing up holding the 
cup with both hands his body was ex- 
posed without being able to defend a 
suddenly struck blow. To prevent this 
treachery taking place during the drink- 
ing interval he required his companion 
who sat next him to be his pledge, or 
responsible for protecting his body 
against any of the party, who should be 
mean enough to take advantage of his 
defenceless position. 


Photo by 


sented to the corporation in 1666 by 
one Elias Ashmole, a native of the city. 
The ceremony that takes place is in- 
teresting. The Mayor drinks first, and 
on his rising the persons on his right 
and left also rise. The Mayor, having 
well drunk, hands the cup to the per- 
son on his right side, when the one 
next to him rises, the one on the left 
of the Mayor still standing. Then the 
cup is passed across the table to him, 
when his left-hand neighbour stands: so 
that there are always three standing at 
the same time—one next to the person 
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LOVING CUP OF ST. IVES, CORNWALL. 


(The inscription on the inside of the base of Cup.) 


At Litchfield this ancient protective 
custom entails no less than three per- 
sons standing up together, one of whom 
is drinking from the loving cup. From 
time immemorial ia this city at dinners 
given by the mayor, or at any public 
dinner of the corporation, the first two 
toasts given are ‘‘ The Queen’’ and 
**Weale and worship,’”’ both of which 
are drunk out of a massive embossed 
silver cup holding four quarts, pre- 


who drinks, and one opposite to him. 
Litchfield, it would therefore seem, must 
in ancient days have been a dangerous 
place to dine at—no less than two 
pledges being needed when a man 
drank from a two-handled cup in 
public. 

In many places the cover of the lov- 
ing cup is held over the head of the per- 
son drinking by his neighbours on his 
right and left hand. This no doubt 















was likewise protective in origin. The 
custom prevailed (I do not know if it is 
so still) at Queen’s College, Oxford, for 
the scholars who wait upon their fellows 
to place their two thumbs on the table. 
‘(he same ceremony, a writer says, is 
used in some parts of Germany, whilst 
the superior drinks the health of the in- 
ferior. The inferior, during this, places 
his two thumbs on the table, and there- 
fore is incapacitated from making any 
attempt upon the life of the person who 
is drinking. 

In order not to drink more than a 
fair share of the wine in the loving cup 
it was always the custom at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, that no breath 
should be taken after the lips had once 
touched the rim; on breaking this rule 
a fine was imposed, usually the provid- 
ing of another fill of the cup. 

In the early Victorian era it was the 
custom to bequeath mourning rings to 
friends and relatives, some of which con- 
tained hair from the head of the dear de- 


parted. In some families a custom used 
to prevail which seems much more 
sensible. Instead of the customary 


mourning ring, cups of family love be- 
queathed to the surviving children and 
grandchildren seem a pleasanter and 
more unselfish form of memento. Such 
are easily procured or made, and the 
custom might with advantage be fol- 
lowed to-day. In 1742 a dear old grand- 
mother left a Cup of Love to each of her 
grandchildren with a Latin inscription 
which roughly rendered was :— 

A grandmother a Cup of Love, 

To each Grandchild bequeaths, 

And trusts, each, love of her will prove 

By mutual deeds of love. 

Oft as they meet, and drink, may they 

Think, as the cup goes round, 

Of her advice who’s past away 

And mingled with the ground. 

In these strenuous, mercenary, cal- 
culating days we want more Loving- 
cups. We want more old grandmothers 
to leave Cups of Love to their children 
and grandchildren. And why should 
these Loving Cups be only bequeathed? 
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Why should not many rich people give 
Loving Cups in their life-time, and live 
to see the enjoyment they would give, 
the happiness and kindly feeling they 
would engender? Just think what untold 
kindly feeling would be caused by occa- 
sionally passing round a Loving Cup in 
a Workhouse. Even a convict prison 
would be none the worse, I venture to 
say, for the presence on stated or star 
occasions of a Loving Cup passing the 
round. All convicts are not bad. In the 
worst criminal are good traits. Loving 
Cups can only foster and encourage the 
good. It is a contradiction of terms to 
say a Loving Cup can do evil. But then 
a Loving Cup should be suitably en- 
dowed. It is no use leaving a Loving 
Cup in your will unless you leave the 
wherewithal to fill it, and let the filling 
be generous and good, and in keeping 
with the beauty and _ intention of the 
vessel itself. To give and endow a Lov- 
ing Cup is comparatively a small matter. 
A few hundred pounds will furnish, and 
for ever equip, such a cup, and yet how 
few, if any, think of this simple and in- 
expensive way of affording an immense 
amount of innocent pleasure and happi- 
ness to a vast number of their 
fellows. 
‘* Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love’’; 
and the Loving Cup is just an attempt, 
feeble no doubt, but a noble one, to give 
a practical expression or illustration of 
that sentiment so truthfully and feelingly 
expressed by Sir Walter Scott. 

And if a motto be wanted for engrav- 
ing on a Loving Cup, perhaps these 
lines of Edwin Arnold, from his ‘‘Light 
of Asia,’’ will better meet that want 
than any other I know :— 

“Have good-will 

To all that lives, letting unkindness 

die 
And greed and wrath; so that your lives 
be made 

Like soft airs passing by.’’ 






























LEGENDS OF THE LEGION. 


1V.—A Peer from the Sahara. 


By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


‘‘La jeunesse change ses gofits par 
l’ardeur du sang, et la viellesse conserve 
les siens par l’accoutumance.’’ 

La Rochefoucauld. 


O, he was not a Liberal or 

N Radical savage, caught wild 

by Mr. Asquith in_ the 

desert, and sent home to adorn the 

benches of the Upper House. Just let 

me tell the whole story, as divulged by 

a prolonged conversation on a Barbary 
highway. 

* + * * 

Retiring to Biskra from _live-shell 
practice on that thousand or more mile 
range, that extends from the northern 
threshold of the Desert right away to 
Timbuctoo, the head of a seemingly end- 
less artillery column reached the narrow 
causeway that serves the old Biskra 
gate, just as an open carriage, occupied 
by a lonely female, emerged. Her Arab 
coachman drew up his horses close to 
the edge of the road, while rumbled past 
in the generous dust the unshapely 
Creusot quick-firers on their way home to 
a much needed go-to-bed toilet of oil and 
emery cloth. The lady gave the interval 
that followed to a consideration of such 
part of the Sahara as was not masked 
by the procession of guns and tumbrils. 
Caravans of grunting camels plodded 
with grave deliberation from _ the 
frontier town’s market-place, to where 
far-away oases, marked by waving date 
palms, rise out of the immensity of the 
ocean of sand; flocks of hairy sheep 
followed their shepherds who were still 
clothed in the garb of Bible times, and 
nomadic story-telling sons of the desert 
bestrode their big sure-footed asses just 
as they did in the days of the Prophet. 

The tawny billows rose and fell and 
melted on the horizon into those barren 
hills whose sterile heights nature, as if 
in a fit of remorse, inundates at evening- 
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tide with the glorious colouring of the 
Saharan sunsetting. Dusk was embrac- 
ing the yellow ocean, a golden dusk all 
a-tremble with quivering light and pur- 
ple shadows. 

Bridget, the Dowager Viscountess 
O’Hara, formerly of Rathmore, Co. 
Galway, and later of Parkside, Albert 
Gate, W., big, merry, wordly-wise, yet 
imaginative, watching the Biskra hills 
dissolve into a mist of rose and old gold, 
exclaimed fervently in a whisper to her- 
self, ‘‘It is lovely; it is the realisation of 
a dream from the ‘Thousand-and-One 
Nights,’’’ ‘‘ And only a generation of 
blind worms,’’ was her afterthought, 
‘could discern in it the slightest resem- 
blance to those Impressionist horrors of 
the Salon.”’ 

Lady O’Hara’s beautiful old grey 
eyes, full of tenderness and shrewdness, 
curiosity and irony, were almost guilty of 
hauteur when she turned them on an 
officer in the uniform of La Légion 
Etrangére who, with finger-tips glued to 
kepi-peak, had reined in his charger to 
the side of the hired carriage from 
the Hotel Royal. Her ladyship’s 
first thought was, ‘‘Here is somebody 
who has got himself into a mess some 
time or another in our army, and he has 
found his way into the French Foreign 
Legion, and now in the fulness of days 
he is going to claim my acquaintance,”’ 
and her ladyship sniffed a little con- 
temptuously, while the ever-thickening 
dust and ever-increasing noise became 
increasingly exasperating—the whole 
world seemed dissolved in dust and 
noise—and she felt as ultra-English and 
anti-French as ever Nelson did. Then 
she heard—‘‘I beg you pardon; it is dis- 
graceful you should have to wait. That 
coachman is an idiot. He should, of 
course, have hurried up out of this 
narrow bit of road, before the troops 
came up to it. Our General has sent me 
to apologise to vou. He guessed you 












were English; hence I am the bearer of 
his respectful regrets for the enforced 
delay of your drive.”’ 

The English words, spoken with a 
very zealous inflection of concern, yet at 
the same time with a kind of entirely 
considerate and amiable abruptness, as 
of one hailing a familiar friend, were 
pronounced in a breath by a brisk, cheer- 
ful, unmistakably Irish voice. I won’t 
swear that the answer on the tip of an 
impulsive Milesian tongue might not 
have proved a hasty one, something 
mayhap, about the Entente Cordiale 
having a lot to do with a French Gen- 
eral’s concern for the spoiling of a 
British globe-trotter’s evening expe- 
dition into the desert, but the speaker’s 
appearance gave her pause. The tout 
ensemble of the tall, smiling young 
officer, who sat down into his saddle as 
only a Patlander or a Hungarian can, 
warred against her preconceived pre- 
judice against foreign military exiles in 
Algeria. Appearance, voice and tone 
plainly indicated the gentleman; and 
then her ladyship observed with a critical 
air that, unlike many of the French 
artillery officers who were riding past, 
this envoy from an unknown General 
was lean and sinewy, but ‘‘rounded off’’ 
at the joints, and of a pliant carriage, so 
that it would not occur to one to think 
of him as thin. Also she marked ap- 
provingly the shapely head with that 
warm-brown hair, which obviously 
would have curled a little if it hadn’t 
been cropped so close, and the mous- 
tache in small crinkly spirals that ac- 
tually did curl towards the edge where 
its auburn was burned to burnished 
copper. 

Furthermore her  ladyship noted 
that his West-Irish eyes were so very, 
very dark blue and so very keen, and 
so very frank and so very pleasant. And 
then this plenipotentiary extraordinary 
carried his head well thrown back, as 
one who was perfectly sure of himself 
and perfectly unselfconscious, and thus, 
unconsciously, he drew attention to the 
vigorous sweep of his profile, the de- 
cisive angles of his brow and nose. Then 
again the soldierly abruptness with 


which he spoke—which seemed, as it 
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were, to imply not a habit acquired on 
parade, but a previous acquaintance — 
was so tempered by manifest good breed- 
ing and coloured by manifest goodwill, 
that it became a positive part and parcel 
of what one liked in him. It was the 
abruptness of a man very much at his 
ease, very much a man of the world, yet 
it was somehow in its essence boyish— 
there is no other word for it. For it x- 
pressed freshness, sincerity, conviction, 
a boyish surrender of himself to the 
business of the moment ; it expressed per- 
haps above all a boyish good understand- 
ing with his interlocutor. So then his ‘‘all 
together,’’ as I have already hinted, gave 
the occupant of the held-up carriage 4 
pauser, and in the result, she, in turn, 
almost apologised. ‘‘That Arabian Tur- 
veydrop,”’ she remarked, ‘‘and just ob- 
serve the nice conduct of his back as he 
salaams to M. le Colonel or Major on 
the big white horse—that owl of a cocher 
swore by the beard and whiskers of his 
Prophet—did Mahomet sport ‘Piccadilly 
Whiskers ?’—that he would be out on 
the broad Chassé before the troops 
reached the gate, and he plighted him- 
self with stock oaths from the Koran 
that he would land me at Old Biskra in 
time to see the sun go down from the 
minaret of one of the mosques, to which 
he professes he can obtain a safe conduct 
for my Nazarene self, and like a foolish 
woman I forgot that all Arabs are—you 
are not French ?—are Gascons.’’ 

The vivid young man who, her ladyship 
to the contrary, might very well have 
been an emigrant from the land of 
D’Artagnan, hastened to put her in the 
right. ‘‘Oh, indeed, yes,” he eagerly 
affirmed, ‘‘you would, but for our guns, 
have passed that fooly little one-horse 
tram to Old Biskra long ago,’’ and his 
Atlantic black-blue eyes whimsically 
brightened, ‘‘only I am afraid you could 
not be quite sure of seeing the sunset 
from the tip-top of your driver’s prayer- 
palaver shop. The big swells down in 
Algiers have, only a couple of days ago, 
issued an order that Europeans for the 
future are not to be allowed, without a 
special order from the Native Bureau, 
to put their infidel feet across the thres- 
hold of a Mussulman’s house of prayer, 
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some of our dear 
been making fools of themselves at one 
of the mosques here in Biskra,’’ and that 


countrymen having 


shrug of a shoulder, with up-turned 
palm, told its tale of the inevitable adap- 
tation of Gallic environment. Then he 
began to talk in the most matter-of-fact 
way about the pilgrims from the British 


Isles who had found their way to 
Hitchen’s ‘‘Garden of Allah’’ that win- 
ter. It was plain he knew all that was 


convenient to know about mortals whose 
‘“‘Who’s Who’’ was ‘‘Debrett,’’ and 
that he was unconsciously unconcerned 
in the doings of those whose ‘‘Debrett’’ 
is ‘*Who’s Who’’; he did not speak in 
the least like a man who had dropped, or 
who had been dropped by, society at 
home. Then he showed that he knew a 
tremendous lot about Saracenic rt. 
Lady O’Hara herself was no mean 
authority, hence her chief motive for that 
North African winter pilgrimage, and 
she could recognise an expert. But even 
the vexed question of exactly how far 
medizval Iberian architecture was in- 
fluenced by the Moor — a subject on 
which this surprising soldier of fortune 
discoursed with a running fire of expo- 
sition and commentary, learned and dis- 
cerning, to which she encouragingly 
listened, and, as occasion required, 
amiably responded—could not divert her 
mind from the human problem. ‘*What,”’ 
with her insatiable curiosity about 
people, she had, of course, immediately 
begun to wonder, ‘‘What was this ex- 
British officer, who spoke as if he might 
be returning to the flesh-pots of 
Claridge’s and the sward of Hurlingham 
any moment, what was he doing in the 
Foreign Legion? Que diable_ allait-il 
faire dans cette galére?’’ She frankly 
fixed her eyes full of friendly curiosity 
and tenderness upon the becom- 
ingly tanned face of this puzzle 
in a braided black pellise, and crimson 
continuations. ‘‘Its a surprise, and a 
delightful one,”” she remarked, ‘‘having 
pushed so far afield, to be met by the 
good offices of a compatriot; it is so 
really thoughtful of you to be a Paddy.”’ 
And her eyes softly changed, their 
curiosity being veiled by a kind of 


’ 


humorous content. 
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The face of the ‘‘Paddy,’’ from its 
altitude of six feet-something, mounted 
upon a sixteen hand-something Arab, 
beamed pensively down upon her. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
he laughed, ‘‘you mustn’t give me too 
much credit. To be English, Scotch, or 
even a ‘‘Paddy’’ nowadays in North 
Africa is so ingloriously easy since 
Cairo and Algiers have become merely 
wider suburbs of London.”’ 

Lady O’Hara’s eyes brightened ap- 
provingly, and then in a flash she looked 
half serious. ‘‘Indeed you are quite 
right,’’ she discriminated, ‘‘Town has 
spread during the last few years quite 
over what I suppose we should call Med- 
iterranean Africa; it has got on to 
Khartoum and that place where ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt campaigned against the 
lions, and now in another winter or two 
women who like to see themselves in 
“*The Sketch’’ or ‘‘The Tatler’’ will be 
talking from across here to Timbuctoo. 
But England and Ireland and the High- 
lands, thanks be to goodness, still re- 
main mercifully small.’’ 


**Yes,’’ agreed the French officer, 
though with a suspicion of dubiety as 
if he hadn’t quite caught her drift. 


” 


“*The mercy of it,’’ she smilingly poin- 
ted out for the benefit of this untutored 
foreigner, ‘‘is that decent British folk 
have no need to fight shy of each other 
when they meet in the heart of deserts or 
on tops of mountains. We all know more 
or less about each other by heresay, or 
about one another by family belongings, 
and we are all pretty certain to have 
some common friends or acquaintances. 
The smallness of really decent society, 
in our part of the world, in Connaught I 
mean, makes for sociability and con- 
fidence, n’est ce pas, Monsieur le 
Lieutenant ?’’ 


“It ought to, one would think, so very 
few of the old families are left down in 
the West,’’ M. le Lieutenent admitted, 
‘‘but all the same it has somehow or 
another got into my head that people 
meeting as strangers, say in Northern 
Rhodesia or in East Africa, are rather 
apt to glare at each other. Most of 
them are in such a funk, you know, lest 
if they treat an unknown with civility, he 
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should turn out not to be a duke after 
lions and elephants.”’ 


**Oh,”’ laughed the old lady, ‘‘you for- 
get I said decent people, of course, who 
are dukes, or at least cousins of dukes, 
we are all Dukes in the ‘Dark Continent,’ 
or drummers—Yankee for bagmen, is it 
not?’’ 

The young man whose face might 
have served a painter as a model for 
Mirth, chuckled, but in a moment he 
pulled a face as long as a fiddle. ‘‘l feel, 
I ought to warn you, that some of us,”’ 
he said in a voice of mock gravity, ‘‘are 
mere marquises, of only, even, the time- 
honoured House of Carabas.”’ 

Lady O’Hara’s whole’ expansive 
wealth of person fairly simmered with 
keen enjoyment. ‘‘God bless you, dear 
man,”’ she cried, ‘‘Marquises of the his- 
toric line of Carabas are men of dash and 
delightful wickedness, born to sweep 
everything before them, and to marry 
the beauteous daughter of the King of 
Cockolorum,’’ and she burst into a 
merry peal of laughter which, the pity of 
it! was drowned by the thundering rum- 
ble of the guns and waggonage that re- 
peated itself monotonously in a pano- 
rama of horses, gun-limbers, and 
waggons, horses, gun-limbers, and 
waggons, such a train of his 
favourite arm as would have _ glad- 
dened the heart of the Imperial Artillery 
General of Austerlitz and Wagram. But 
all the while, in her interior mind she was 
busy with the Hibernian-French officer 
before her. ‘‘He reminds me of some- 
body; I can’t think for the life of me 
who it is,’’ she considered; ‘‘I must 
really compel him to explain himself.’’ 

It may very well be, meantime, that 
he was reciprocally busy with her, tak- 
ing her out of the corner of his eye, this 
big, good-humoured, comely, high- 
mannered old woman who had driven 
into his life from Heaven knew where, 
and was quite unquestionably Someone, 
Heaven knew who. 

She had a moment of abstraction; but 
now emerging from it, she sighed. ‘‘Ah 
well, we can only be old once, and we 
should take advantage of the privileges 
of old age while we have them. Old 
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fossils like me are tacitly allowed among 
things to be harmlessly inquisitive. I am 
brazenly so,’’ she added, parenthetically, 
with the air of a Maria Thérésa. ‘‘Now 
if one of our common acquaintances were 
here in Biskra—we are sure to possess a 
dozen, you and I—what do you think is 
the question I should at once put to him? 
I should ask him or her’’ she avowed 
with a pretty effect of hesitation, and a 
smile that was sent forth as an advance 
guard to disarm resentment, ‘‘to tell 
me who you are and all about you, and 
to. introduce you—oh I forgot I am in 
a France of sorts now—to present you to 
me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, by jove!’”” muttered this un- 
fortunate young man, as for the first 
time during this conversation a shy 
blush asserted itself through the clear 
healthy tan that is the gift of the dry 
desert air. He laughed for a moment or 
so as if to bluff the pink that deepened a 
shade under the sunburn. Then he 
seemed at once to have become curiously 
apart from his foreign uniform. ‘‘I was 
born by accident in France, so I have 
some sort of claim to this,” and he 
touched with his riding-crop the lace 
on his left sleeve; ‘‘but my people are 
Irish, my Father is dead, and an Uncle 
who is the head of our family lives in 
a tumbledown ruin in a savage region 
called Connemara,’’ and pleasantly, 
with a bow which, although it was ex- 
ecuted from the saddle, had nothing in 
the least French or still less theatrical 
about it, he added, ‘‘My name, if you 
can possibly care to know, is O’Hara.’’ 

His inquisitor caught her breath. 
She sat up very straight, and looked 
hard at the Lieutenant of the Legion. 
“‘O’Hara!”’ she almost gasped. There 
were to be sure, reasons, lots of them, 
why the name should cause a divorce 
between her back and that of the car- 
riage. Her curiosity had turned the 
key, and lo, with a click, here was a 
situation entirely changed, immensely 
complicated, and perhaps in compli- 
ment to high-strung Gallic surround- 
ings; intensely poignant. But the un- 
earther of the mystery in crimson 
continuations was something more 
than a part of a mere Celtic fringe. 
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Dissimulation was to her as second 
nature. — Instinctively, furthermore, 
she might be trusetd to extract from 
such a situation at least all the fun it 
was capable of. Taken off the qui vive 
for as long as it would take you to empty 
the reservoir of an automatic pistol, she 
sat up straight and absently stared at 
a passing quick-firer, and found herself 
thinking of the ridiculous likeness that 
its steel shield presented to a glorified 
dish-cover, but in a moment her attitude 
relaxed. She had reorganised her fight- 
ing line, and decided upon a new offen- 
sive objective. ‘‘Ah yes, of course,’’ she 
murmured, reminiscently, with a tone 
judiciously compounded of feminine art- 
lessness and most un-Celtic candour, and 
with a suggestive play of her strongly- 
marked eyebrows that attributed her 
momentary suscitation to the exercise of 
an awakened memory; ‘‘of course, the 
Rathmore people; there’s only the one 
O’Hara family.”” 

‘IT never heard of another,’’ assented 
this uncompromising Republican hire- 
ling. 

‘‘Lord O’Hara of Rathmore is the 
head of your people ?”’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ assented the fervent dis- 
ciple of the ‘‘Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity’’ doctrine. 

‘*I knew the old Lord O’ Hara—indeed 
I knew him indifferently well,’’ she added 
with a certain pensiveness. 

‘*Oh,”’ said he, politely interested. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued she, with the same 
air of reminiscence, ‘‘but I never met the 
present man ; the two were not, I believe, 
on speaking terms. The present lord, if 
I remember aright, is a Catholic, and the 
late lord’s distant kinsman ?”’ 

‘‘That’s quite right,”’ the officer of the 
Legion assured her, with a nod and his 
inevitable little laugh, ‘‘They enjoyed the 
privilege of owning the same great- 
great-grandfather. The reigning people 
have been for some generations mis- 
guided heretics, but in my branch the 
family have persisted in remaining idola- 
trous Papists. The late lamented lord’s 
grand-pa once on a time suddenly woke 

up to the fact that his elder brother was 
a Catholic and a designing Jacobite. It 
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was after Prince Charlie’s fiasco, so 
Georgius Rex Secundus gave the trim- 
mer the title and estates. But with 
the gathering into his Hanoverian 
Loyalist forbears of the late noble Vis- 
count, the younger branch became 
extinct, and the whole kit and equip- 
ment went back.to our little lot.” 

‘Just the sort of story that Andrew 
Lang delights in thrashing out,’’ com- 
mented My Lady. She knitted those 
well-defined brows of hers, computing, 
‘* The Admiral,’’ she resumed ‘‘as the 
present Lord O’Hara was called for the 
best part of his life, had steered clear of 
matrimonial reefs and shoals. This is 
simply appalling, this dust, but it is 
worth ruining a new frock to discover 
such an interesting young man. You 
must be one of the Admiral’s dozen 
nephews?’’ She raised her handsome 
eyebrows. 

“Oh yes, I’m the only son of his 
brother Michael.’’ 

Her ladyship sat up as straight as a 
poker again, and forgot all about the 
dust and the pandemonium made by 
the last battery of the artillery 
division, which was now hurrying past 
with a tremendous clank and jingle at 
the trot. ‘‘But then,’’ she exclaimed, 
forgetting to conceal her perturbation, 
‘‘then you are the heir to the title, and 
yet you came upon this' sphere in France 
and you are an officer of the Legion 
Etrangére. Why, the map of Ould Oire- 
land is painted all over your face, and 
that soft Galway brogue of yours could 
never be submerged by the language of 
these lonely heroes ;’’ and she waved her 
lorgnette towards an artillery Chef 
d’escadron who jogged past, looking, in 
his coating of dust, like a sublimated 
miller. 

M. le Lieutenant was rapidly getting 
accustomed to his compatriot’s unlimited 
asides, which he brushed away, answer- 
ing the main issue with professional 
directness. 

‘‘The heir-presumptive I suppose I 
am,’’ he said. Her ladyship leant back 
and deliberately, in most cold-blooded 
fashion, raked the General’s envoy 
through her ivory lorgnette, then looking 




















apparently very friendly, and with al- 
most a kind of maternal interest, she 
observed, ‘‘You are heir, my dear boy, to 
a peerage that is distinguished from the 
many mushroom honours of the present 
degenerate times, and you know, even 
after all these communistic Irish Land 
Acts, there is still, when the Dowager’s 
jointure is paid, nearly six thousand a 
year left from the Gladstonian spoil ;’’ 
and with another aside, ‘‘Your Uncle 
must be getting pretty old now?’’ 


**Oh, not so very much,” he submitted ; 
“only seventy-six or thereabouts, and 
younger in lots of ways than I am. I 
hope he’ll live for many a long day yet 
to come.”’ 

‘‘Hem!’’ and she appeared to again 
fall a-musing, absently, as it seemed, and 
slowly she was pulling off a steel-grey 
mosquetaire gant de suéde ‘‘These old- 
fashioned family vendettas are bad things 
you know. Why don’t you make it up?”’ 

The wandering heir in red breeches 
spread out an up-turned palm, a panto- 
mimic sort of non possumus. ‘‘There is 
no one left to bury the war axe with; the 
others are all dead.’’ 

‘‘Oh?”’ she wondered, her black eye- 
brows raised, while she still continued to 
operate on the long, many-wrinkled 
glove. ‘‘I thought the last lord left a 
widow, I seem to have heard of a 
dowager somewhere?’’ ‘‘That’s Lady 
‘Biddy,’ ’’ he promptly explained with a 
chuckle, ‘‘she a nice old cough-drop, a 
highly original species of busybody by 
all accounts, and most disgustingly 
rich.”’ 

The ‘‘old cough-drop’s’’ lip began to 
quiver, but she got it under control. 
*“Well?”’ she questioned, her eyes fixing 
his, and brimming with a kind of hum- 
orous defiance, as if to say ‘‘Think me 
a highly original species of busybody if 
you will and do your worst.’’ ‘‘Why 
don’t you make it up with her?’’ But 
he didn’t appear to mind the original 
busybodying a little bit. He sat there 
quite undisturbed, restraining the im- 
patience of his hungry mount. 
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(To be continued next month.) 
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‘‘Why don’t 1? Or rather, why 

does’nt my Uncle? He’s a medizval sort 
of joker, a devotee to his traditions, 
that sort of fine old Tory that would 
never do anything that wasn’t up to the 
standard of the sainted old cut-throat 
who was A.D.C. to Sarsfield at the battle 
of Aughram. Why, he would no more 
dream of healing a_ well-established 
family feud than of walking into the 
County Club in the City of the Tribes 
with a green tile on him, and whistling 
‘ God Save Ireland;’ and ah well, 
it would surely be rather cheeky for a 
youngster like me to make overtures.” 

‘‘No, you are right,’’ acknowledged 
the lady, ‘‘the advances should come 
from what was it you said she was? 
A cough drop? I’m afraid I don’t quite 
see the comparison the advances 
should come from her. But people have 
such a fatal way, even without being 
medieval Tories, of leaving things as 
they find them. Besides, never having 
seen you, she couldn’t know what a nice 
boy you are. All the same, I'll confess, if 
you insist, that she ought to be ashamed 
of herself. Ah, here is the tail-end of the 
‘glorious circumstance of war’ : not much 
‘pomp and pride’ about your brothers-in- 
arms now: the desert dust has taken all 
that out of them. Now that your artil- 
lery has given me a right of way, I'll say 
‘au revoir.’ Come to dinner to-morrow 
at the Royal if your military duties will 
allow you.—Who will you ask for?’’ and 
she held out a now gloveless smooth 
plump __—iright-hand,_ twinkling with 
sapphires and emeralds. ‘‘Lady O'Hara, 
of course!!!” 

‘*‘What!”’ cried the astonished subal- 
tern of the Legion. But the true 
Believer whipped up his impatient pair 
and the carriage rolled down the Old 
Biskra Road, while our Lieutenant put, 
sub-consciously to himself, the alarming 
question, ‘‘ Now what excuse will I make 
to the General,’’ and he glanced at an 
active service gun-metal watch, ‘‘for 
twenty-eight minute’s philandering with 
my fairy godmother?’’ He was building 
better than he knew. 
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THE TURIN EXHIBITION OF 1911. 


By SELWYN BRINTON. 


than the position of the present 

Exhibition of Turin, within the 
‘Parco Valentino,’ and covering a vast 
extent of ground so as to include the fine 
‘Borgo Mediovale,’ or Medizval 
Castle, which was erected for the last 
Exhibition, as well as to some extent the 
old Castle of the Valentino. 

Most of the more important Palaces 
face directly on to the river, like those of 
the last (1900) Turin Exhibition, and are 
connected by various bridges over the 
Po, but more especially by the fine ‘Ponte 
Monumentale,’ which has been con- 
structed directly for the present Exhi- 
bition. The most noticeable exceptions to 
the above arrangement are the Palace of 
England, which stands very finely apart, 
upon an elevation within the grounds, 
and those of the Army and Navy of Italy, 
and of her Colonies. 

To get a general idea of these build- 
ings (excepting always the last named 
for the reasons just stated) one cannot 
do better than to take one’s stand upon 
this fine ‘Ponte Monumentale,’ facing 
the great waterfall, which forms a most 
effective background when it is in action ; 
and then, to the left and right of this, 
respectively, facing the river, will be 
seen the Palaces of France and Ger- 
many. 

The Palace of France, upon the left, 
is very dignified and classic in its main 
features; that of Germany appears less 
so, because more extended, and with a 
lower cupola, but it is a building of much 
interest and merit, and entirely in har- 
mony with the architectural conditions 
which surround it. 

Farther down the stream, beyond the 
Palace of France, appear those of Bel- 
gium, Brazil, and yet further, just visible 
beyond these, the Great Palace of the 
States of Latin America (‘ America 
Latina,’) representing Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor, and other South American Repub- 
lics, with beside it the Palace of Argen- 
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tina; while on the farther side of the 
river we can discern the fantastic form 
of the Palace of Hungary, and behind, 
among the trees, the old Castle of the 
Valentino. 

Now, if we turn round, we still find 
that the great dome of the Palace of 
England can be traced among the trees 
upon the other side of this ‘Monumental 
Bridge.’ Standing in a semicircle, that 
curves around the grand fountain that 
had been preserved from the earlier ex- 
hibition, and very rich in its design, this 
Palace will have been, surely, one of the 
most attractive features of the Exhi- 
bition, and one of which England may be 
justly proud. Further up the river Po, 
and beyond the Palace of Germany, that 
of the United States is a long and very 
extensive building, fronting right on to 
the stream, but which, when I was there 
in mid-June, showed yet no signs of 
opening ; and beyond this yet again is 
the more fantastic Palace of Siam. 

Thus the whole group of Exhibition 
buildings covers both sides of the Po, and 
include in their circuit the Medizval 
Castle or ‘Borgo’ (which the visitor 
should not fail to go over), and the Val- 
entino Castle, as well as the fine Palace 
of Festivals (Palazzo della Feste) and 
Palace of Fashion (Palazzo della Moda), 
and the Palaces directly representing 
Italy herself—her industries, her agri- 
culture, her Army and Navy, and her 
Colonies. 

Let us turn now to the architecture of 
this ‘‘International Exhibition of Indus- 
tries and Art” (as it is described 
officially), and try to form some idea of 
its material and its desigh. First, as to 
the material, of course, that the Italians 
call, ‘cemento armato’ (ferro-concrete) is 
an effective method of work in these 
rapid constructions. We know that a 
fundamental basis of structure in 
‘cemento armato’ is the presence of a 
skeleton of iron or steel; and an Italian 
critic sums up the advantages of this 
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method in the following terms :—‘‘ Econ- 
omy. in the foundations, owing to the 
possibility of connecting the various 
parts of the structure with a metal net- 
work ; greater resistance to the force of 
the winds; greater stability; quicker 
execution; gain in space, and decrease 
of expense both in materials and in their 
actual working ; resistance to fire and re- 
action to heat, hence less risk of cracks 
and deformations; the possibility of 
longer duration.’’ Such are the advan- 
tages to be found in ‘cemento armato.’ 

If it is.true,—as this writer goes on to 
suggest—that this material has yet to 
find its true and final architectural ex- 
pression, we have in the ‘Palace of the 
Press’ (die Giornale) here, as well as in 
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dium,’ just restored, stands apart from 
the other Exhibition buildings, in the old 
‘Piazza d’Armi’; devoted, of course, to 
athletics, it is one of the largest buildings 
of this nature in the world, being 
capable of accommodating 70,000 specta- 
tors. 

Turning now to the architecture of the 
Exhibition buildings, with one or two 
notable exceptions—such as the fantastic 
Palace of Hungary, and the Byzantine 
dome of the Palace of Servia—what has 
struck me has been the variety, within a 
certain uniformity of character, in the 
style. To Turin, it must be remembered, 
the capital of the Princes of the House 
of Savoy—that House which, just fifty 
years ago, came forward to preside over 
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the magnificent ‘Stadium,’ two trium- 
phant examples of the application of 
‘cemento armato,’ while elsewhere 
‘stucco’ (plaster) over a framework of 


wood has been freely used. The ‘Sta-’ 





the destinies of the new-born Italian 
nation at an important epoch in her 
history, the so-called ‘Barocco’ style 


came, in the hands of a group of really 
fine architects—such as Filippo Juvara 
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from Messina, the Padre Guarino 
Guarini from Modena, the two Castel- 
lamonti and Carlo Emanuele Lanfran- 
chi—to claim a leading part in the great 
buildings of the city. 
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fects? The desire of freedom, of escape 
from the severe classical tradition, of 
movement, of rich decoration, of daring 
innovation and riotous fancy, — some- 
times, indeed, developing into caprice, 
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THE PALACE OF FASHIONS. 


The magnificent Palazzo Carignana (of 
Guarini) the Basilica of Saperga (by 
Jurara) and the Palazzo Madama, the 
Palazzo Reale (Amedeo Castellamonti) 
and the Piazza S. Carlo, and the Church 
of S. Lorenzo (by Guarini), suffice to 
make this style of architecture dominate 
the city. And it was therefore a very 
happy idea of the architects of the Ex- 
hibition—among whom I may mention 
more particularly the Signori Molli, 
Salvadori and Fenoglio—to make this 
style, which so dominates the ancient 
city, the basal type of these more ephe- 
meral Palaces. 

For what— we may here ask—are the 
qualities which underlie this art of 
‘Barocco,’ which had (I will venture to 
say) its great qualities as well as its de- 


but always seeking an issue for the spirit 
from the severity of tradition, of the hard 
dominating line! And what else save 
these are the qualities — movement, 
vivacity, richness of decoration, elegance 
and capricious fancy of design,—-which 
are needed in these Palaces of the Arts 
and Industries of modern life? 

Of course within this basal type, this 
uniformity of which the ‘Barocco’ forms 
really the key, there can be--and has here 
been found—immense variety ,—from the 
fine and almost classic severity of the 
Palace of France through a score of 
lesser buildings to the gaiety of the 
Palace of Festivals, the luxuriance of 
that of Fashion, or the capricious ele- 
gance of the Palace of England curved 
around its delicious fountain. 
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FAIRY LEGEND. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 


F course the world and our passing 
QO life would be the poorer without the 

memory of those gracious symbols 
of girlhood whose lustrous tradition is 
linked with all the semi-mystic dreams 
of childhood as well as the visions of 
mature life. These exquisite figures of 
beauty and sympathetic charm who 
move mistily in the hinterland of the 
imagination belong to the Blood Royal 
of Idealism and Simple Faith. They rep- 
resent far more than some people, who 
are overdone in the Sturm und Drang of 
daily existence, can even dimly realise. 
The old fairy tale of the beautiful 
Princess who brings peace and happiness 
as she rides along the flowery ways back 
to her kingdom—that is something 
which will have its strange and peculiar 
appeal for ever. It is Her Royal High- 
ness who comes from out of the 
shadowed firelight in nursery land, who 
possesses the power of delighting, to an 
extent undreamed of by adults, those 
tiny imaginations which have the faculty 
of divining secrets which are closed to 
the storm beaten brain. Without Snow 
White, or the Princess who married the 
faithful and self-sacrificing Johannes, or 
the marvellous Scheherazade, the fascin- 
ating Rosaline, who fell asleep for a 
hundred years, or the bewitching Mer- 
maid of the Norse legend, some part of 
the romance of the realm of poetry and 
childhood would vanish. 

Where is this fairyland? It is in the 
nursery when all is hushed, and the 
flames dart like elves between the bars 
of the fire guard; it is in the murmur of 
the western wind, and the sighing of the 
sea. It is everywhere, and nowhere. It 
is to be found in the pages of some old 
down-at-heel volume, infinitely the worse 
for wear, a book which, despite its de- 
crepit condition, easily takes precedence 
of all others because it contains those old 
stories, which, for importance, ex- 
ceed the dry newspapers over which 
grown-ups waste their time, or the 
novels which for brightness and truth 
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come nowhere near the fine old tales of 
Grimm, or the charm of Hans Christian 
Andersen. The Princess who can always 
hold the interest of her hearers lives in 
a land far more picturesque than any 
which is to be seen in the cold light ot 
every day. The cities of her empire are 
quaint and rare. The streets are winding 
and the houses have broad white bal- 
conies which are ablaze with many 
flowers. In that land the people go about 
their daily avocations singing because 
they are light of heart, and there 


is music, too, the music’ which 
makes the heart stand still. With- 
out these fairy tales, with their 
immense possibilities and their fair 


glimpse of the blue and far horizon, and 
of the light that never was on land or 
sea, the workaday world would be minus 
something which is vital and beyond 
compare. And how exacting is the young 
imagination! No wonder the idea is 
current in many and many a nursery, 
even to this day, that modern people 
cannot write acceptable tales. These 
graceless moderns are clogged by too 
much reality. They try, as they think, to 
be natural, but they fail in the generality 
of cases simply because they cannot see 
into the view, because they are not able 
to catch the conversation going on at 
the back of the North Wind. The 
Princesses of the old days are the best. 
They are the real heroines. They com- 
mand vast armies; there are myriads of 
gallant knights (as a rule Princes in 
disguise) ready to do their slightest bid- 
ding, even if such duty brings death. or 
transmogrification into some hideous and 
unhuman shape. These Princesses, too, 
can do more than enjoy the thousand and 
one brilliant prerogatives of sovereign 
rank. When need is, they can go off 
into the wilderness and slave for septets 
of years in order that some loved one 
may be free from enchantment. The cold 
of winter frightens them not, the dark- 
ness of unknown and unexplored forests 
full of strange beings, brings them no 





dread, because they are doing their duty 
and helping those who cannot help them- 
selves. In the mental panorama one 
still sees a dainty little figure flying down 
the grand staircase of a palace, letting 
fall a tiny slipper in her frantic haste to 
do her fairy godmother’s bidding, and 
one knows it is the downfrodden Cin- 
derella who is to exchange her lot of a 
household drudge for a glorious throne. 
There also is Snow White, who seeks 
safety from her wicked and jealous step- 
mother in the wild lands over the 
mountains, among the dwarfs. The 
mirror which brought the news of her 
existence to the bad woman who believed 
that she, and she alone was beautiful, 
was a better purveyor of news than any- 
thing which is known in our time. The 
good little dwarfs realised the horrible 
danger that Snow White was running, 
even in the remote mountain fastness, 
but, despite their warning, the poor girl 
fell a victim to the wiles of her rival. 
And yet she was saved. When the 
abominable Queen reached home again 
she consulted her glass, but, as before, 
the reply came: 


Thou, Queen, art the fairest in all 
this land; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood 
shade, 

Where the seven dwarfs their dwell- 
ing have made, 

There Snow-drop is hiding her 
head; and she 

Is lovelier far, O Queen, than thee. 


And then comes the supreme attempt 
of the bad woman to overcome the girl. 
Snow White is dead, or so at least the 
dwarfs think, and they carry her, with 
tears, and lay her in a glass coffin on the 
side of the hill. Long afterwards comes 
the King of the country hunting, accom- 
panied by a noble retinue, and he falls 
in love with the girl, who is only asleep. 
It is a splendid climax, and who can pity 
the intriguing Queen for the retribution 
which overtakes her in due course? 

Nothing can bring about the abdi- 
cation of these Princesses. No revolution 
can affect them. Their thrones are 
founded on something so firm that they 
will live for aye. 
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Some of the old writers had seemingly 
the gift of seeing deeper into the heart 
of a child than has been the privilege of 
any of those who come after, tram- 
melled as these later arrivals have been 
by a mischievous spirit of baneful 
scepticism and captiousness. In the old 
legends there is that which makes the 
commonplace beautiful, and touches the 
beautiful with the sublime. The palace 
staircase, the steeples of the city lit up 
by the moon, the going and coming in 
the enchanted streets of the fairy town, 
the people in motley, the knights and 
soldiers, the King coming back from the 
wars which have freed his people from 
servitude, the minstrels who discourse 
sweet music in the gardens of the town 
all these things are shown in a soft 
radiance which captivates the spirit and 
holds the imagination a slave. And 
these tales are simple as well. There is 
wickedness, but it never triumphs, even 
though the victory of Truth may be de- 
layed in order that the triumph may 
be better worth the having. And these 
stories are direct ; there is no subterfuge, 
there is nothing mean and paltry. Every- 
thing is generous and dealt out with an 
open hand. They appeal like the echoes 
out of dreamland, the whisper in an 
empty house, the charm of some old 
half-forgotten garden in whose sylvan 
solitudes Time has held his hand. One 
knows it all so well. The young man’s 
father dies, and the son goes off into the 
wide world. He saves a fellow creature, 
and the following day, as he is climbing 
the mountains, he is hailed by a fellow 
traveller. It is the soul of the poor dead 
man whose grave he has been the means 
of protecting from desecration. The 
stranger assists the traveller through ali 
the toils of the days to come, and is 
eventually the means of bringing him 
to the feet of the lovely Princess, who 
is so wonderful to regard that when she 
rides forth the world is thrilled. How 
many of us come back to the spell of old 
fairy lore! It is refreshing, like some 
rose scented garden in a dawn of June. 
These tales seem to create superiority to 
tiny trivial cares, as well as to those 
malign influences which hamper mental 
movement, and dry up the springs of 
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life by a species of clinging dull material- 
ism and dreary doubt with all its 
misshapen aftermath. It is the fairy 
legend of the old style, with its unfet- 
tered scope, which has the power to take 
the reader as with a flight of exquisite 
music into starry realms of hope, realms 
undreamt of since the days of gold when 
care was not. Such tales have much of 
the inner mystery of all those little un- 
considered things which are said not to 
count nowadays, but which, after all, are 
supreme. The message they bring 
may be psychologically remote, but that 
is the fault of the time. They possess the 
germ of content, for they invest the daily 
round with the glamour of rosy romance, 
and bring deep meaning to a thousand 
details of the life that runs—the grey 
quadrangle, the crowded street, the 
stage, the platform, the chimney corner, 
the apparently drab traffic of our age. 
It may be said that we must all be child- 
ren again to appreciate these faint 
echoes out of the kingdom of imagery. 
Not so, except for the circumstance that 
the individual who knowingly puts away 
all the significance of childhood, and 
repudiates the priceless possession of 
memory, loses the best in life. 

What a brave and goodly company 
are these heroines—and heroes, for that 
matter—of the land which lies behind 
the harshness and the clamour of the 
day! It is a tender pastoral world, a 
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world of walled cities, of brilliant 
phantasy, of peaceful enchantment, and 
of dreams. Tradition lends to these 
graceful Princesses, who can be con- 
jured up out of the limbo of the bygone, 
all the virtues and the mental endow- 
ments of a perfect race. There is nothing 
wild and careless about their portraiture. 
There is no confusion. The child who 
reads knows exactly what is meant. 
There is a dignity about the tales from 
Scandinavia. England has never been the 
indigenous home of the real fairy tale. 
The secret was not mastered here. Hans 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Ugly Duckling’’ is a 
perfect gem, a cameo—the cottage scene 
with the children screaming with 
laughter as they try in vain to catch the 
feathered stranger. And then the dis- 
covery on the part of the abused bird 
that spring has come, and that it is not 
an ugly duckling, but a beautiful swan. 
There is nothing more charming than 
this. The old German tale of the Frog 
Prince has also its special appeal. Space 
forbids reference to some of the 
Princesses of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. Among them, are, of 
course, the peerless Badroulbadour, the 
wonderful Persian beauty whom Nour- 
reddin married against his father’s will, 
and the fascinating Fetnah, who offers 
perhaps the most sympathetic figure in 
the whole series. 


The Alien. 


By Dorotuy SERGEANT. 


Pale dusk-eyed girl, mysteriously triste, 

Still art thou sighing for thy magic East? 

O desolate dweller on a stranger shore, 

Dost thou recall those purple nights of yore, 
The noiseless moon between the bamboos creeping, 
And all the lotus-cups in silver steeping ? 

Dost thou remember languorous lagoons 

Till with thy longing oft thy spirit swoons, 
Great lilies scarlet as some clarion’s blare, 
And gem-like blossoms radiantly rare, 

The emerald domes, the marvels that were stars, 
The perfumed pageant of the dim bazaars? 
Pale dusk-eyed girl, mysteriously triste, 

Still art thou sighing for thy magic East? 
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By R. W. PHILLPOT. 


HAD been “‘called’’ to the Bar 
] only twelve months previously, 
and, with the exception of 
a little ‘‘ devilling ’’ for a_ rising 


barrister who, if the truth must be 
told, was himself a ‘‘devil’’ to the Attor- 
ney-General, had never had the satis- 
faction of being briefed. 

I was, therefore, agreeably surprised 
to find on my desk one morning a brief 
from a firm of solicitors whom I knew 
only very casually. My clerk was fidget- 
ing about the room, pretending to look 
unconcerned, but a glance at him soon 
showed that he, too, couldn’t quite un- 
derstand it. 

‘“‘Who gave you this, Bates?’’ I in- 
quired, in an offhand manner. 

‘*Mr. Locke brought it in this morn- 
ing, sir,’’ replied Bates. 

‘“*All right. I'll just glance through it. 
That will do, Bates.” 

I may be pardoned if I spent a longer 
time than was necessary in reading and 
re-reading the cover :— 
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I was soon deep in the particulars. 
My client was charged with the wilful 
murder of his uncle, a wealthy stock- 
broker, named James Hogg. I recol- 
lected the sensational arrest a few days 
previously; and the only conclusion I 
came to after reading my papers was 
a very strong one against my client. 


I obtained an interview with him that 
day, and found him to be a very pleasant 
young fellow of the bank clerk type. He 
strongly protested his innocence, and 
gave me some particulars which, though 
material, would not, I feared, go very far 
to rebut the strong circumstantial evi- 
dence against him. After all, I thought, 
the evidence was only circumstantial, and 
that was a point in his favour. I left 
him with a few words of comfort and 
advice, and determined to make a tre- 
mendous fight, for somehow his manner 
impressed me—and it was my first brief. 

At the police-court proceedings, the 
prosecution was in the hands of Mr. 
Sharply, one of the junior counsel of 
the Treasury. I must confess that, when 
he marshalled his facts in that slow but 
incisive way of his, and when I thought 
of my poor defence, things looked as 
black as possible. 

Beyond putting a few questions of a 
more or less conciliatory nature to the 
witnesses for the prosecution, I reserved 
my defence until the trial at the sessions. 

Briefly, the evidence I had to contend 
against was this: Mr. James Hogg, the 
victim, lived in a suite of rooms in Pont 
Street, Piccadilly. He was a bachelor, 
and the only persons who were acquain- 
ted with his habits were his valet, a man 
named Wakely, and a housekeeper, who 
did not live on the premises, but came to 
the flat daily to clean and cook. 

On the evening of November 7th, 
1910, he dined at home, and, after din- 
ner, went out for a stroll. The valet de- 
posed to his returning shortly afterwards. 
He did not see him enter, but heard his 
voice. There was no doubt, therefore, 
that he had brought someone back with 
him, for Wakely heard voices in con- 
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versation for about half-an-hour in the 
drawing-room. He did not hear the 
visitor depart, but on entering the room 
about ten o’clock that night, he found 
his master huddled up in an armchair, 
apparently dead some time, with a gap- 





‘“WHEN DID YOU RECEIVE THIS LETTER?’’ I ASKED 


ing wound in his left breast, such as may 
have been caused by a dagger or similar 
weapon. Wakely knew no more than 
this, nor could he identify the visitor’s 
voice. 

Lying on the floor were three loose 
cigarettes. They were stamped with the 
name of the maker and bore the lettering 
**Made for P.D.”’ 

Now it was well known that Philip 
Dalling had always patronised a cigar- 
ette manufacturer in a small way of 
business, who had made a speciality of 
making cigarettes with the customer’s 
own name stamped on them, at a small 
extra charge per 100. This was the iden- 
tical name on the cigarette, and, most 
conclusive proof of all, other cigarettes, 
identical in character, were found on my 
client. 





FOR THE DEFENCE. 


The 


theory of the prosecution was 
that, 


in bending down to commit the 


murder, the prisoner had dropped his 
cigarette case from his waistcoat pocket, 
and, being full, it had opened by reason 
of the impact. 


Some had been scattered 
on the floor, and, 
in his haste, the 


prisoner had left 
the room, not 
having _ noticed 
them. 

The murder, 
however, ap- 
peared to be 
motiveless, as 
nothing was 
stolen. My client 
benefited consid- 
erably by the will, 
as did also his 
cousin, Harold 
Mitchin. 


Mr. Mitchin, a 
well - groomed 
man of | thirty- 
two, gave his 
evidence in a 
fair manner, and 
was visibly affec- 
ted at the sight 
of his cousin in 


the dock. He ad- 
mitted to me that 
he and his cousin had not been 
on very friendly terms, but de- 
nied that it was on account of his 


uncle’s apparent preference for the ac- 
cused. It was also, he added, with great 
reluctance that he produced a_ letter 
which he had received from his cousin 
two years ago. This letter was read, and 
it seemed to complete the chain of evi- 
dence against my client, although Mr. 
Mitchin very generously asserted that he 
looked upon it as a merely impulsive 
note, with no serious meaning. 

The letter was dated September 15th, 
1908, and ran as follows :— 

Dear HaAROLD,—I saw the old man 
yesterday. I think he is con- 
foundedly mean. He knows I find it 
difficult to keep up my position on my 
salary. He pretends to think 
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a lot of me, but won’t part with the 
needful. . . . So let him keep it. 
That’s philosophy, eh? 

I suppose you know we are both in 

his will for a tidy bit. ‘‘How soon, O 

Lord, how soon!”’ 

I am in such straits that I feel I 
could hurry on the consummation. 
The old beggar has had his fling. It 
is time we had ours. 
Could you lend me a tenner to go on 
with.—Yours, 
PHIL. 

I could only endeavour to draw from 
Mr. Mitchin what he himself thought— 
that it was written in a spirit of banter. 
But I felt uneasy on the subject. 

It was idle for me to try and upset the 

suggestion that my client was not in 
financial straits. Had the prosecution 
not brought no less than four creditors, 
to each of whom he owed a considerable 
amount? One of these gave evidence to 
the effect that the prisoner told him he 
should very soon be in a position to pay 
his account. This statement was very 
ably twisted, I must admit, by Mr. 
Sharply, for the Crown, to show that, at 
that very time, the prisoner had in his 
mind the murder of his uncle. 
' I met this suggestion by stating that 
many young men in difficulties make rash 
promises of a similar nature, in order to 
put off creditors. 

What was, however, worse, I could 
not prove an alibi. The prisoner admit- 
ted that he did stroll along Piccadilly on 
the night of the murder, but said that he 
met no one whom he knew, and he denied 
having gone to his uncle’s rooms. I 
would be able to prove that he met his 
fiancee at 9.30 that night, but from seven 
o’clock until that time his movements 
could not be traced. 

Of course, he denied having ever 
written the letter in question, but admit- 
ted that he once wrote to his cousin ask- 
ing for the loan of ten pounds, and 
mentioned in the letter that his uncle re- 
fused to help him. 

My line of defence, therefore, was a 
very zig-zag one, and I looked forward 
with misgivings to the Sessions. 
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I need hardly say I felt very keenly the 
responsibility of my position. I could 
only rely on an appeal to the jury not to 
convict a man on evidence which, how- 
ever circumstantial, and, therefore, 
merely theoretical, could not conclusively 
fasten the guilt on my client. I had that 
speech off by heart. Taking away the 
rhetoric and the appeal to sentiment, it 
really begged the jury to give my client 
the benefit of the doubt. 

All this time, young Dalling bore up 
wonderfully well. His fiancée, Miss 
Meredith, believed implicitly in his 
innocence, and could not be got to realise 
the seriousness of the position. 

I think I, of all parties interested in 
the case, was suffering the most. The 
case kept me awake at nights, and I 
made my speech to innumerable jurymen 
in my dreams. 

The first day of the trial at the Ses- 
sions was occupied by the case for the 
prosecution. I elicited a number of 
minor particulars in cross-examination 
of the witnesses, which I thought would 
help me. 

The Court adjourned at the end of the 
prosecution, and my defence would be 
opened on the morrow. 

I went to my rooms, and sat deep in 
thought for about an hour, when I must 
have dozed off. I awoke with a start, 
and found myself repeating the figures 
1909. I tried to collect my scattered 
thoughts, but in vain. I had an idea of 
seeing a letter with the figures 1909 on 
it. They were not either written or prin- 
ted. But there the figures were. 

Mechanically picking up a sheet of 
notepaper, I looked at it and held it to 
the light. There was a watermark — 
“Irish Vellum,’’—but nothing more. 

My thoughts sped quickly to the in- 
criminating letter in the case; but still I 
was no nearer a solution of the strange 
mumbling of figures — except that I 
thought they might form part of the 
watermark. 

I felt that my nerves were a bit un- 
strung, so pulled myself together with a 
stiff whisky and soda, and tried to bury 
my thoughts in a novel. 
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HE HELD THE LETTER UP TO THE LIGHT, AND READ, 


‘a. P. and s., 1909.’ 


Strangely enough, I slept soundly that 
night, and awoke quite fresh next morn- 
ing. 

The curious fact of the letter, coupled 
with the figures 1909, still ran through 
my mind. They were uppermost in my 
thoughts when I entered the Court. 

To satisfy myself, I called for the let- 
ter to be produced by the prosecution and 
shown to me before I opened my case for 
the defence. 

I read it through casually, and held it 
up to the light. There was a watermark, 
““A. P. & S.’’ The mysterious 

1909 
figures ! 
I felt a sudden thrill—and knew, now, 
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FOR THE DEFENCE. 


that I held my client’s 
life in my hands. 

Affecting a nonchal- 
ance which I was far 
from feeling, I made 
an application to the 
judge to be allowed to 
call Mr. Mitchin, and 
ask a question or two 
with regard to the letter 
which I held in my 
hands. Despite a pro- 
test on the part of Mr. 
Sharply on behalf of the 
prosecution, my appli- 
cation was granted, and 
Mr. Mitchin entered the 
witness-box. 

“I forgot to ask you 
yesterday,’’ I began, ‘‘if 
you preserved the en- 
velope in which this let- 
ter came.”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ replied the wit- 
ness—and I saw he was 
beginning to feel uneasy 
— ‘I don’t know what 
has become of the en- 
velope.”’ 

‘*Will you swear that 
this letter is in the ac- 
cused’s handwriting? ”’ 
I continued, handing up 
the letter. 

“To the best of my 
belief, it is,’? was the 
reply. 

‘‘Did you never mention the subject of 
this letter to him?’’ 

‘‘No; I thought it advisable to forget 
‘‘But you did not think it advisable to 
forget to keep it?’’ I queried. 

‘*T don’t know what made me keep it.’’ 

‘““When did you receive this letter?’’ 
I asked, leading up to my point with a 
feeling of triumph. 

“It must have been some time during 
the day of the 16th September, 1908, as 
the date of the letter is the 15th.’’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Mitchin,’’ I burst forth, 
‘‘now, Sir, will you hold that letter up to 
the light and read aloud the watermark 
you will see there.”’ 


‘ 
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He did so, and read, ‘“‘A. P. & S., 
1909.” 

‘‘Perhaps you can explain to my lord 
and the jury,’’ I pursued, ‘‘how it is that 
a letter bearing the date September 15th, 
1908, bears the watermark 1909. You 
swore yesterday that you received it in 
1908. In fact you swore you remembered 
it im connection with something else.’’ 

The witness’s lips twitched, and his 
face turned a ghastly white. 

‘*I cannot explain,’’ he murmured, in- 
audibly. 

‘Perhaps you can,’’ I continued merci- 
lessly, ‘‘if you told us that you wrote 
that letter yourself for the purpose of 
incriminating your cousin.”’ 

By this time, there was quite a hushed 
sensation in Court. The tension was at 
its highest when the letter was handed 
up to his lordship. 

But I had not quite finished. 

After a hurried consultation with the 
prisoner, I asked the witness— 

‘*‘Do you remember on several occa- 
sions having accepted cigarettes from the 
prisoner ?”’ 

“*Yes’’—faintly. 

“Did you not say that you would 
smoke them later on, as you had just 
had a smoke?”’ 
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‘‘It may be,” and the witness stumbled 
down from the box. 

The judge, having examined the letter, 
passed it on to the jury who examined it 
critically. 

I at once took command of the situa- 
tion. 

‘*Need I open the defence, my lord?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*I must leave that to the jury,” 
plied his lordship. 

As is well known, if the prosecution, 
according to the jury’s opinion, have 
failed to submit a sufficiently strong case, 
the defence need not be heard, and the 
accused, by the direction of the judge, is 
discharged. 

The jury were not long in arriving at 
their decision in this case, and my client 
was acquitted. 

The immediate arrest of Mitchin on a 
charge of perjury followed. To this 
charge, that of the wilful murder of 
James Hogg was afterwards added. To 
both charges the wretch, now thoroughly 
frightened, confessed. He was found 
guilty, and paid the full penalty of his 
crime. 7 

I must on no account have an engage- 
ment on June 16th next, as I am to be 
best man at a wedding. 

I don’t think, however, that I am likely 
to forget it. 


re- 





For Her 


Adorning. 


By L. A. 


No boundless wreath of tinkling gold, 
Nor plaudits for the populace, 

Nor honours that a king doth hold 
To grant to them that earn his grace ; 


No worldly splendours can outshine 
The soft light glowing in thine eyes; 

The wondrous guerdon that is mine, 
The murmur of thy low replies. 


The gifts thou hast for my reward, 
More precious far are they than all 

The things my fellows strive toward, 
The gods to which my comrades call. 


And yet, O Lady, since I deem 
That gold can make love’s path more 
bright, 
And praise of men may make me seem 
More honour-worthy in thy sight: 


And coronet would fitly press 
Upon the golden head of thee, 

Who art a queen of loveliness 
And very Queen of Love to me; 


So I will strive to win renown 
And wealth for thy adorning, Sweet : 
Will come to thee, and bowing down, 
Lay them with worship at thy feet. 











THE LONDON STAGE. 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


curtain fell on Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 

comedy, ‘‘The Perplexed Hus- 
band,’’ at Wyndham’s Theatre, the 
opinion reigned that here at last was a 
play that could be praised without reser- 
vation. Given a husband who has left 
behind him a human and loving wife, 
who returns after a month’s absence to 
find his house invaded by Feminist 
agitators who have converted or per- 
verted his wife to their views, who is 
received by her, not with the warm and 
affectionate welcome that he expected, 
but with a cold aloofnesss and a demand 
for the recognition of woman’s equality 
with man before she will resume the old 
conjugal relations, we may expect the 
development of the struggle between 
the husband and his wife and her abet- 
tors to grip our interests in the most 
lively manner. The husband, Thomas 
Pelling, calls in the aid of his sister, 
Agatha Margell, a shrewd and matter- 
of-fact matron. The allies of his wife 
Sophie are Dulcie Elstead, an odious but 
terribly earnest Feminist, who requires 
Sophie to sacrifice her domestic happi- 
ness for the sake of those women less 
fortunate in their lot; and Clarence 
Woodhouse, a very lovable humbug of 
a philosopher, called ‘‘The Master’’ by 
Sophie and Dulcie, who indulges in 
vague declamations on the right of every 
woman to maintain her individuality, and 
to pursue her own development unfet- 
tered by marital obligations, but who 
becomes alarmed and penitent when he 
sees his theories put into practice to the 
destruction of the happiness of Pelling 
and his wife. Pelling is persuaded by 
his sister to subdue Sophie’s determin- 
ation my arousing in her the primitive 
emotion of jealousy. Accordingly a 
former typist of Pelling’s is introduced 
into the ménage, a girl whose religion is 
Beauty, who adores Swinburne and 
Greek sculpture, and to whom the 
Woman’s Emancipation movement is an 


U cur five minutes before the final 
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‘“‘ugly”’ thing. Pelling pretends to have 
become suddenly convertd to the Femin- 
ist doctrine, and proclaims his conviction 
that his mission is to bring this mis- 
guided girl into the fold. He prosecutes 
his mission so ardently that Sophie be- 
comes thoroughly alarmed and miser- 
able. Dulcie encourages her to resist her 
weakness; Agatha Margell treats her 
to a few home truths on the subject of 
the consolation which a neglected hus- 
band frequently seeks; Woodhouse 
seeks refuge in an evasive neutrality 
from the conflict that he has aroused, 
and at last deserts his disciples and re- 
solves to accompany the worshipper of 
Beauty on a visit to Athens, which has 
long been her cherished dream. This 
defection of the Master is the last straw, 
and Sophie, unable to endure the pangs 
of jealousy any longer, returns to her 
husband’s arms, to the utter confusion of 
Dulcie Elstead. 

Mr. Sutro’s dialogue sparkles with the 
most exhilarating wit, his characters are 
drawn in a most masterly manner, his 
manipulation of the plot is admirable 
throughout almost the whole of the 
piece. But at the end he weakens, and the 
last curtain was received with an 
applause far less enthusiastic than had 
greeted the close of the first three acts. 
Not only is the workmanship of the 
finale at fault, but its sentiment also. For 
nearly four acts he turns the shafts of his 
ridicule against the Feminists, and per- 
suades us that he is heart and soul for the 
old order of things, for what is termed 
the truly womanly type of woman. But 
we finally see that he is neither hot nor 
cold. Sophie does indeed return to her 
husband’s love and discard the teachings 
of Dulcie; but it is not because she is 
convinced that her highest duty is to 
him and to his children, but because her 
love makes her weak, and she can no 
longer bear to be separated from him 
when he affects to seek consolation else- 
where. 
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ARRINGTON HALL, a fine old 
Jacobean house, stood in a 
wide expanse of land on the 

borders of Cheshire. The Hall, with 
its terrace, lawns, and far-stretching 
park, studded with giant elm and beech 
trees, had belonged to the Warringtons 
for several hundred years. But it had 
seen its good times long since. Every- 
thing about the property now vehem- 
ently proclaimed the want of money. 
For adherence to the Faith had used 
up the revenues of the Hall, and brought 
the present owner, a man about thirty 
years of age, to extreme poverty. 

Frank Warrington came of a race of 
fighting men, but he had never borne 
arms. There was more of the student 
than the soldier in his nature, besides 
which his health from childhood up- 
wards had not been good. 

His sympathies were with the Cause 
from ancestral tradition, mainly because 
he regarded the Union as the ruin of 
Scottish independence. And he lost no 
opportunity in being of such use as he 
could to his side. He would have parted 
without a pang with anything he pos- 
sessed to help on the Cause. 

And so would his sister Audrey, who 
lived with him. There was perfect sym- 
pathy between these two—the last of 
their race. If they found life hard they 
made no sign. All the money they 
could raise they forwarded through 
secret channels into the Prince’s ex- 
chequer. 

Audrey was a Stuart lover through 
and through. Never did the spirit of 
loyalty burn more strongly in any breast 
than in hers. And she was betrothed 
to a certain John Hepburn, of East 
Lothian, who had been with the Rising 
since its start, and who was brave and 
daring as Prince Charlie himself. 

It was a winter’s afternoon, dark and 
bleak, and the sun was dipping blood 
red behind the Hall. 
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A girl in the early twenties, clad in 
a gown of dove grey, stood by the wide 


bay window in the library, absently 
looking across the park. 
She could hear the wind running 


along the tops of the trees with a queer 
pititul sob, while the shadows of even- 
ing gradually filled the room. The fire- 
light touched the polished floor and dark 
oak wainscoting, and lighted the pic- 
tures on the walls. 

She was beautiful with that beauty 
which is recognised at once, and the 
nameless air of distinction in her bear- 
ing expressed pride of race. Her figure 
was supple and graceful, her colouring 
delicate, her hair of a rich brown verg- 
ing on gold, waved back thick and bur- 
nished from her broad white forehead. 
The finely-cut features and proud poise 
of the head told of a long line of pure 
and ancient lineage. The eyes, blue in 
tone, were so dark as almost to be 
black, and were capable of expressing 
both pride and resolution. At that mo- 
ment they wore a curious unseeing look 
as if she were gazing into an invisible 
world of her own thoughts. 

Suddenly, with a restless movement, 
she turned and walked down the 
shadowed room to a table, at which her 
brother sat writing by the light of a 
single lamp. 

He was a refined, interesting-looking 
man, with a pale complexion and a 
thoughtful cast of feature. 

‘* Have you not ended your task yet, 
Frank?”’ she asked, laying a hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

He did not answer her at once. He 
was busily correcting a manuscript. 
But as he turned the last leaf he flung 
down his pen with a sigh of fatigue. 

‘Finished at last, Audrey,’’ he said, 
looking up at her. 

‘“*And tired yourself out, she 
grumbled in a tone of gentle reproach, 
noting the strained look his face wore. 


” 
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‘*T am a little tired, perhaps, but, 
then, my head is troubling me to-day. 
No, not much, dear,’’ in answer to her 
enquiry, ‘‘a short canter in the park 
will put me all right.” 

Audrey, on being left to herself, 
turned again to the window, and stood 
there, as shé had a habit of doing when 
thinking. ‘‘Poor Frank, I wish his 
health were not so uncertain. These 
headaches of his are invariably the fore- 
runner of = 

She broke off in her train of thought 
abruptly. All at once she had descried 
a man’s figure, enveloped in a long 
riding cloak, come rapidly along the 
path between the double row of beeches, 
and disappear into the house. 

Her face lit up, her pulses quickened, 
as a minute later he entered the room. 
He was rather above the medium height, 
and spare with the air and carriage of a 
soldier. 

** John, John! is it really you?’’ she 
cried, moving quickly towards him. 

He made a step or two forward, and 
stood close to her, taking her hands in 
both his own. 

** Audrey, my dear one,’’ he said in 
a deep, strong voice. Then for a mo- 
ment there was silence, neither thought 
of anything in the blind, unspeakable 
happiness of being together again. They 
looked into each other’s eyes, and no- 
thing else mattered—nothing on earth 
or in heaven. 

She was the first to speak. 

‘** What news of the Rising?’ 
asked with wistful eagerness. 

The man’s face clouded over. 

‘* The worst,’’ he began when the 
door opened, and Frank Warrington 
appeared. 

** What! ”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you here, 
John.’” Then taking his hand in a 
hearty shake, added: ‘‘How fares the 
Cause? ” 

John 
gloomily. 

**T can hardly bear to speak of it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Three days since the Prince 
was forced to retreat from Derby. He 
is marching northwards.’’ 

** Turned his back on glory when all 





she 


shook his 


Hepburn head 


his hopes lay to the south!’’ uttered 
Warrington in an incredulous tone. 

** Won to Derby—and retreated. But 
why?’’ questioned Audrey, with the 
sound of tears in her voice. 

‘* Why ?”’ echoed Hepburn. ‘‘Why?”’ 
he repeated fiercely. ‘‘ Because of the 
jealousies and bickerings of the leaders 
of the clans. It was they who declared 
for a retreat, not the Prince. He was 
ready ‘ to win or lose it all.’ ”’ 

‘** Jealousies, miserable jealousies,”’ 
uttered Audrey, half to herself and half 
aloud. 

‘* And Lord George Murray, was he 
also in favour of a northward march?” 
asked Warrington after a pause. 

‘* Most assuredly he was,’’ answered 
Hepburn in a tone of inexpressible 
bitterness, his brows knitting together 
in an angry frown. ‘* Would to God 
my Lord George Murray had never been 
born. He has worked mischief to the 
Rising since its start.’’ 

** But, Audrey,’’ went on Hepburn, 
turning to her, ‘‘ you must not lose 
heart altogether. There are stirring 
times close at hand.”’ 

** You mean there is hope still?” she 
asked with breathless eagerness. 

**I do,’? he said, and there was 
assurance in his tone. ‘‘ We are on 
the eve of a great battle—a battle that 
will decide the fate of the crown, and I 
feel confident that the victory will be 
on our side.” 

‘* Thank God!’’ she exclaimed fer- 
vently. 

** How did you come here?’’ then 
asked Warrington. 

** I will tell you,’’? Hepburn began. 
‘*I was riding into. Lancashire with 
despatches from the Prince, when, at a 
turn in the road I was suddenly con- 
fronted by two of George’s men!” I 
wounded one in self-defence, and ran 
my knife up to the hilt in the other’s 
side. But not before the rascal had 
badly injured my horse. The poor 
beast managed to bring me a few miles 
further, then it fell prone. And I came 
here by a circuitous route on foot.”’ 

** You must be spent with hunger and 
fatigue,’’ said Audrey. ‘‘I will tell 
Michael to set supper at once.” 
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And she hurried away to assist with 
the preparations of the meal, for only 
one servant was at the Hall now, and 
he had been there upwards of thirty 
years. 

‘‘I’m dog tired,’’ said Hepburn, 
throwing aside his cloak and hat, and 
he now stood straight and lithe in the 
plain dress of a civilian. ‘‘ I wore this 
attire as a disguise,’’ he went on, ‘‘but 
it was a useless precaution. I am too 
well known.”’ 

‘* Are you safe from pursuit?’’ asked 
Warrington with a shade of anxiety in 
his tone. 

‘* | think so,’’ was the ready answer. 
‘* But I must be in the saddle by day- 
break, that is, if I may count on the 
loan of your mare, Frank.”’ 

‘** By all means. Lucky I am about 
your weight,’’ replied Warrington. 

He was curiously like the other man 
—of the same build, and of the same 
cast of feature—but with the strength 
left out. 


‘**’Tis strange,’’ said Hepburn in a 


half careless tone, ‘‘ that though there 
is no tie of blood between us, Frank, 


yet we should bear such 
semblance to each other.”’ 

‘“You might be twin brothers,” 
laughed Audrey, who had entered un- 
observed. ‘‘ Come, let us sup,’’ she 
went on. 

A minute or two later they gathered 
round the table in the hall, and were 
waited upon by the old serving man. 

There was a delightful air of an- 
tiquity about the hall; every article of 
furniture in it (though worn and 
shabby), every picture, bore tribute to 
an ancient and honoured house. 

Just now a wood fire blazed on the 
open hearth, and the light from four 
candles in massive candle-sticks shed a 
soft mellow radiance on the supper 
table. At each corner stood a Stuart 
beaker filled with flowers. 

““You say disaster has roused the 
gentry in Lancashire,’’ remarked War- 
rington, carving the cold capon. 

““'Yes,’’ acquiesced Hepburn. ‘‘They 
failed us on the southward march. But 
now there is a strong disposition on 


a close re- 


their part to join the Rising. 
pledged to rally them.”’ 

Audrey’s eyes were strangely bright 
and happy as she listened to her lover’s 
talk. All the romance in her nature 
was stirred to its depths. 

** Tell us of Prestonpans,’ 
with eager interest. 

And thus urged, he was not long in 
telling how the battle was won. He 
told how they lay round their watch 
fire one cold September night, how at 
break of day, he being well acquainted 
with the ground, led the little army by 
a path through an almost impassable 
morass, how they came upon the royal 
troops unawares, and swept them from 
the field. ‘‘ And if we could win that 
battle, we can win a bigger one still, 
and then the King shall have his own 
again,’’ went on Hepburn in clear 
exultant tones, and his stern, dark face 
lighted up with the inward fire of the 
enthusiast. 

** Let us drink to His Majesty’s suc- 
cess,’’ said Warrington, rising. 

The other two rose also, and clink- 
ing glasses with him, joined him in the 
toast to ‘‘The King Across the Water.”’ 

Then the meal being over, they drew 
round the fire, and a flow of merry talk 
went on between them. Spite of the 
troublous times, peals of laughter 
echoed up the cold and draughty hall. 
And Michael, as he cleared away the 
dishes, shook his head, and muttered 
to himself that ‘‘ laughter was only one 
remove from grief.’’ 

Suddenly a faint monotonous 
broke on his ear. ‘* Hark!’ 
‘* For God’s sake, hark! ”’ 

They stopped talking, and _ they 
could hear in the distance the thud of 
horses’ hoofs pounding along the road. 

‘** I have been tracked here,’’ uttered 
Hepburn. ‘‘ There may yet be time to 
escape,’ he added, springing to his 
feet. He was once more the calm, alert 
man of action accustomed to meet 
danger boldly. 

‘“* Escape,’’ echoed Audrey, all her 
fears awakened for his safety. ‘‘ Im- 
possible. Not only would your own 


life be in peril, but the despatches, what 
of them? ’”’ 


And I am 


she said 


sound 
> he cried. 
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** Ah! yes, you are right,” he said. 
‘“‘I must run no risk with the 
despatches; their loss would endanger 
many lives.”’ 

** You must take refuge in the priest’s 
hole,’’ she went on. ‘‘ It has hidden 
many a good Jacobite before. Is all 
safe within the house, Michael?’’ she 
asked with a brisk air turning towards 
the serving man. 

‘** Ay, mistress, not a bolt or bar un- 
done.”’ 

‘* Come, John, with me,”’ 


she then 
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a labyrinth of passages with winding 
turnings to a dusky gallery. Here they 
stopped. And Audrey anxiously ex- 
amined the panels on the walls while 
the portraits of her ancestors looked 
down on her with staring eyes. 

‘* At last I have found the secret 
spring,’’ she said, as on pressing her 
hand to a panel, it yielded to her touch 
and slid back. 

They entered a diminutive apart- 
ment, scantily furnished and lighted by 
a window high up in the wall. 


HER WORDS BROUGHT THE HOT BLOOD TO His FACE. 


said, linking her arm in his. 


‘** There’s 
no time to lose.” 

‘* Stay, my cloak and hat,’’ he be- 
gan, when Warrington spoke at last. 

‘** T will fetch them,’’ he said. 

And Audrey, detecting a perturbed 
tone in his voice, was reminded of the 
fact that courage was denied to her 
brother. ‘‘ Follow us quickly, Frank,’’ 
she urged. 

He nodded as he turned away. And 
the other two sped up the stair, across 


‘* The priest’s hole, does it lie _be- 
neath this chamber?’’ questioned Hep- 
burn, as she stooped down and rolled 
back the rug. 

She nodded. ‘‘ You gain access to 
it through a trap door concealed in the 
flooring.”’ 

In another moment she watched him 
descend the small ladder and disappear 
into the darkness below. She waited 
to hear him strike a light, then, know- 
ing he had found the tinder box and 
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lamp, she closed the trap-door, and re- 
arranged the rug. 

As she rose to her feet her brother 
entered the room. She looked at the 
sensitive paling face with tender com- 
prehension. Both by training and na- 
ture, she knew his nerves were strung 
to the highest pitch, and she dreaded 
further agitation for him. 

‘* There has been a loud knocking at 
the front door,’’ he gasped, and, sway- 
ing slightly, he crossed to a chair, and 
sank down exhausted. 

With a protecting gesture she put 
her arms round his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
are overdone, Frank; you want rest 
and quiet. Stay here till I return.’’ At 
first he was inclined to refuse, but when 
she reminded him that his whole ap- 
pearance would excite the suspicion of 
the enemy, he was only too glad to con- 
sent. 

** T will let you know when the danger 
is past,’’ she said, and hastily quitting 
the apartment, she closed the panel. 

All this had occurred during the 
space of a very few minutes. 

Audrey now ran swiftly down the 
stair into the hall, where the serving 
man stood awaiting her commands. 

‘* Unbar the door, Michael,’’ she said 
in calm, resolute tones, as there came 
the loud peremptory knocking of one 
who stood without, and would not be 
denied. 

** That she alone could save the 
situation,’’ was the thought that ran 
through her mind, when a second later 
she met the steady, piercing gaze of a 
man of great height and powerfully 
built, with rough, irregular features, 
and eyes far sunk under projecting 
brows. Behind him in the courtyard 
were six Hanoverian troopers, who had 
all dismounted. 

** By whose authority are you here, 
sir?’’ asked Audrey, drawing herself to 
the utmost of her slim and comely 
height. 

She made an entrancing picture 
standing in the doorway, and at sight 
of her the tension on Captain Ingram’s 
face seemed to relax a little, and his 
usual harsh voice took on a softer tone 
as he answered her. 


‘“*By King George’s authority, 
madam. We are seeking a man named 
John Hepburn.” 

** You will not find him here,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ There are but two per- 
sons in the house—myself and my serv- 
ing man.”’ 

The captain paused a moment, half 
reluctant to doubt her words. Then, 
looking at her, he fanceid he saw a 
flicker of her eyelids. And he hesitated 
no longer. 

‘* Madam,’’ he began, ‘‘I regret to 
discredit your statement, but report has 
tracked John Hepburn to Warrington 
Hall, and I am forced to search the 
premises. ”’ 

‘* By all means do so,’’ she answered 
with lofty unconcern, knowing that op- 
position, argument even, would be 
worse than useless. 

She moved proudly away as _ he 
directed his men to surround the Hall. 

Then he entered with a trooper, and 
they began exploring the house. 

Here, there, and everywhere, from 
roof to cellar, Audrey listened to their 
footsteps, all the while enduring that 
state of suspense which is _ infinitely 
worse than an entire knowledge of the 
most dreadful certainty. 

‘* They are searching every corner of 
the house, Michael,’’ she said at last in 
a half whisper. She was sitting in the 
chair she had occupied when supper 
was over, and he stood beside her 
guarding her with faithful dog-like 
eyes. 

‘But they won’t find the hiding place, 
Mistress Audrey. Keep a bold front, 
and all will be well.”’ 

‘* Have a care,’’ she uttered warn- 
ingly. In another instant Captain 
Ingram stood before her. 

He gave a searching glance at the 
grim face of the serving man, and then 
saw only Audrey. 

She lifted her brows, and waited for 
him to speak. 

** We can find no trace of the rebel, 
madam,”’ said the officer at last. And 
even as he spoke he was studying her 
with critical eyes. |The pose of her 
head outlined against the carved frame 
of the chair, the red curves of her lips, 


’ 
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the burnished gold of her hair, the 
hands tightly clasped in her lap, her 
dress, not a detail escaped his notice. 

‘I told you there was no stranger 
here,’’ she answered coldly. ‘* But it 
seems the fashion of your side to enter 
and ransack any house—even when the 
owner is a defenceless woman.’’ 

Her words brought the hot blood to 
the officer’s face. He seemed about to 
make an indignant reply, but with the 
power of will and restraint habitual to 
him he checked himself. 

In the silence that followed he de- 
bated whether to ride out with his 
troopers at once, or to remain on at the 
Hall, where he felt firmly convinced the 
fugitive lay hidden. The Captain’s 
own inclinations urged him to the former 
course, but the strong sense of duty 
which dominated his life made him de- 
cide at last to stay. ‘‘ He had put his 


hand to the plough,”’ he reflected, ‘‘and 
however distasteful his work might be, 
he must not turn aside till the end of 
the furrow was reached.”’ 

A sidelong glance at his face showed 
Audrey that he was passing through 


some inward struggle. ‘‘ Would he 
never speak,’’ she was thinking, when 
at last he broke the silence. 

‘* Madam, as I have not abandoned 
all hope of capturing John Hepburn 
somewhere or other about this place, I 
have the unpleasant task of informing 
you that I must quarter my troopers 
and myself here for to-night—at least.’’ 

‘* Be it as you will,’’ she answered 
with a cold, abstracted air, ‘* but you 
must be content with scanty fare, for 
my visitors are far from numerous.”’ 

At a word from her the serving man 
went to forage for food in the frugal 
larder to furnish an unexpected meal. 

And Audrey, turning again to the 
officer, said with a touch of irony in her 
voice: ‘‘ I would fain retire, sir. Am I 
at liberty to do so?’’ 

There was something in his quiet, 
restrained air which filled her with a 
grudging admiration, as he answered: 

‘* You are not my prisoner, madam, 
and I crave your pardon that I am your 
unwelcome guest.”’ 


A moment later she was mounting 


the stair, and on reaching her door she 
caught sight of a trooper patrolling up 
and down the corridor which led to the 
picture gallery. 

Seeing that it was impossible to visit 
the fugitives without encountering him, 
she entered her room, and closed the 
door. 

‘‘ Would the hiding place be dis- 
covered?’’ was the burden of her 
thoughts, and reason, who is ever a 
doubter, tortured her with dread. Dur- 
ing the long hours of the night she 
paced her room with restless feet, now 
and again pausing either to peer 
through the uncurtained window into 
the phantom shadows of the shifty 
moon, or to listen to the measured 
tread of the trooper tramping the pas- 
sages—the occasional voices of the 
soldiers below. 

At last, tired out, she sat down to 
wait till morning came. She was chilled 
to the bone—cold with a creeping cold 
that numbed her every limb. 

The first faint streaks of dawn were 
stealing into her room, when suddenly 
she noticed that a quiet stillness was 
reigning in the house. Moving noise- 
lessly to the door, she opened, and 
listened intently. Not a sound could 
she hear save the masterful music of 
the wind as it played round the Hall. 

With a wildly beating heart she stole 
along the corridor, and reached the gal- 
lery undisturbed. Unconscious of the 
eyes that were watching her, she 
pressed her fingers to the panel. 

A second later she entered the secret 
chamber. And there before her on the 
rug lay her brother, white and _ still. 
His frame was rigid as stone, his face 
wore a look of wax-like rigidity. 

She slipped down on her knees beside 
him, and taking from her pocket a small 
bottle of ammonia, held it to his nos- 
trils, blowing on his face all the while. 
But her efforts to rouse him were in 
vain. 

All the same she knew it was not 
death that had given his features that 
awful look of sculptured repose, but 
catalepsy, to which he had been subject 
from childhood. 

‘* T never failed in bringing him round 
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from an attack before,’’ she murmured, 
and overwrought and anxious, tears 
were forcing themselves from her eyes, 
when a faint sound startled her. 

In mortal terror, she turned 
the panel slide back, 
Ingram enter. 

He gave one keen glance at her, then 
strode quietly forward, and, stooping 
down, touched the pallid brow of the 
fugitive (as he thought), and recoiled 
with a shudder: ‘‘ Death or feigning 
death, John Hepburn, which is it, I 
wonder ?’’ muttered the officer. 

In a silence which lasted but a few 
minutes, though it seemed to Audrey 
like an eternity, she watched him make 
a careful examination of the lifeless 
form. 

** Would he claim the body,’’ was her 
agonising thought, when he rose to his 
feet and faced her. 

Her heart beat so fast that it nearly 
stifled her, as she stood irresolute, not 
knowing what to do or what to say. 

‘* Vex not yourself,’’ he said quietly. 
**T am not going to rob you of your 
dead.” 

She held out her hand in silent grati- 
tude, and as he took it in his a curious 
thrill went through him. 

At thirty-five the chance beauty of a 
face had awaked a fire of love within this 
stern man, who had never given a 
second thought to any woman before. 

‘*T shall leave with my troopers at 
once,’’ he went on. ‘‘ But may I re- 
turn some day—to you?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘** Should you ever change your mind, 
were I even at the utmost ends of the 
earth, I would.come at your bidding.” 

Then forcing herself to speak, she 
answered: ‘‘I shall never change my 


to see 
and Captain 


The words, though gently 
were decisive in their answer. 

A shade crossed his face as he caught 
her hand and raised it to his lips. 

** Farewell,’’ he said, speaking in 
that hard tone which comes when a 
man is commanding his voice. Then 
he turned and left her. 

Barely had the panel closed behind 
him than Audrey, bending once more 
over her brother, saw his eyelids quiver, 
a change pass over his features. Then 
he recovered consciousness as suddenly 
as he had lost it. 


spoken, 


The day was scarcely two hours older. 

Audrey and her lover stood together 
in the entrance hall. His hands were 
on her shoulders, and he was looking 
down into her face with love and ad- 
miration shining in his eyes. 

**T am proud of you, Audrey—proud 
to owe my safety to you,’’ he said. ‘*To 
think so young and fair a woman could 
have shown so brave a front.’’ 

‘* Love casts out fear,’’ she answered 
softly. ‘‘ The very thought of your 
being taken lent me courage.”’ 

For all answer he drew her in his 
arms and rained kisses on her face. 

** Michael has saddled the mare, 
John,” she reminded him at last. And 
she went with him into the courtyard, 
where the horse stood restlessly pawing 
the ground. 

**She’ll run like the wind,’’ said 
Audrey, stroking the glossy coat. 

** And, God helping me, she shall 
bring me back ere long sweetheart to 
claim you for my bride; then you and I 
will never part again.”’ 

** Never again,’’ she uttered softly. 
And her glorious eyes were full of 
dreams as he vaulted into the saddle 
and galloped from her sight. 





NOTES ON 


ROM the rate at which books 
F descriptive of life on a cara- 


van tour are multiplying, we 
may judge how strongly the pas- 
time appeals to individuals as a 
novelty. If it was as familiar a mode of 
travel as, let us say, yachting, while it 
might still lead to the writing of books, 
they would be books of a different 
character, for the kind of book that is 
written now about caravanning brings to 
the front those aspects of van life which 
most strongly affect the interest of the 
novice. I have in mind four such books, 
and they all carry evidences of having 
been written by comparative novices in 
caravanning. They answer the obvious 
questions that arise in the minds of the 
wholly inexperienced—the question that 
doubtless arose in the minds of 
the writers themselves when _ they 
first contemplated a tour in a van. 
How do you cook and eat and sleep and 
accomplish your toilet in such limited 
quarters? How do you find places for 


‘‘pitching’’? How do you provision your 
larder? What do you do when it rains? 
And if you are a woman you ask what 


shall I wear? It would never occur to 
anyone writing an account of a yachting 
trip to deal with analogous questions ; 
yachting is too generally familiar, but 
caravanning is by comparison a novelty, 
and those who write on it at this stage 
naturally deal with the surface aspects. 
And yet none of these four books are 
technical. Three of them are written by 
novelists, and are largely imaginative 
work, the personalities of the company 
playing the more important part. The 
latest is by Countess Russell.* It is not a 
little singular that the author appears 
never to have heard of the Caravan Club 
and its activities. 

We have read ‘‘Five Women and a 
Caravan’’ with a vast deal of pleasure. 
We have enjoyed it because the author 
is clearly a born caravanner. We enjoyed 
it because she has a lively style and a 
sense of humour; and we enjoyed it be- 


*Five WOMEN AND A CARAVAN. 


London : Eveleigh Nash, 5/- net. 


CARAVANNING. 


cause when we began it we felt very cer- 
tain that we should come presently upon 
ample expositions of her ladyship’s well- 
known views on the relations of the 
sexes, and the legal subjection of women, 
and when we did come upon them and 
we were entitled to say, ‘‘I told you so,”’ 
we naturally exulted. If all of Countess 
Russell’s travelling companions sym- 
pathized with her, and presumably they 
did, it is not surprising that they held 
together so long ; but though we are left 
in no manner of doubt about our author’s 
strenuous opinions on the grievances of 
her sex, we may admit frankly that they 
do not occupy any considerable section of 
her book, and that is something to be 
thankful for. 

We have said she is a born caravanner. 
How else could it be when at her arrival 
at the pitch—before she came they were 
only four women and a caravan, plus a 
tent—she instinctively takes command, 
introduces division of labour in place of 
muddling, and with hurdles and hay and 
tent poles extemporises a luxurious bed 
under the stars for her first night’s 
rest in camp? In truth her expedients in 
management give one a very poor 
opinion of the domestic capacities of her 
comrades of the voyage, but under her 
leadership they make a successful tour, 
and on the whole, the author gives us a 
faithful picture of life on the road, with 
its joys, its activities, and those minor 
tribulations which, after all, do not count 
against the life in the sum of experi- 
ences. She shows that women can safely 
tour ina caravan without a male escort 
or even helper, for man—tyrannical man 
—makes but a mere meteor-flight across 
the steady course of our travellers’ orbit. 
He comes and goes — at one time an 
Irish priest, at another an ‘‘Adonis,’’ not 
to speak of the farmers, but none of them 
creates more than a ripple in the current 
of the five-fold arraignment of dear, de- 
lightful, wicked, preposterous man. One 
must wonder if, in all caravan tours 
undertaken by women alone, man is so 


By Countess Russell. 
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perennial, so inexhaustible a subject of 
conversation. 

Countess Russell has some very good 
advice to bestow out of her experience 
on this tour. ‘‘If,’’ she writes, ‘‘you go 
on such a tour as ours, choose good- 
tempered, useful companions, who will 
keep cheerful under all circumstances, 
and be ready and willing to put their 
hands to any necessary work. If they are 
blessed with good heads, so much the 
better.”” It is not easy to find quotable 
matter in the book—easy enough if we 
do not skip the arguments on the sex 
question, as for examples: ‘‘Marriage, 
as a profession for the woman, is an evil 
io the community, and a decided wrong 
to the male,’”’ and ‘‘Of what good is all 
our arguing and talk when we are not 
able to say to a man ‘I like you, and 
want to see you again; you please me.’ ”’ 


There are many good things, however, 
in this report of desultory talk between 
the five women. ‘‘I believe these little 
women succeed by being human mos- 
quitoes ; they keep stinging all the time, 
and their subject or object is kept in sub- 
jection.’’—‘‘ Vegetables might be eatable 
if English people could only cook them, 
but they can’t, and they won’t learn.”’»— 
‘‘The Celt is always good company ; 
the Saxon must be steeped in alcohol be- 
fore the real man appears.”’ 

Finally, the authoress sums it all up in 
one sentence which will evoke a respon- 
sive echo from every genuine caravanner. 
‘‘No other holiday,’’ she writes, ‘‘can 
equal that spent in a caravan, but the 
feeling you acquire that you can never 
live within walls again has the tendency 
to turn. you into what house-folks call 
a fresh-air fiend.”’ 





Caravan Pitch by the Sea. 


By J. Harris Stone. 


I sing the song of the roomy van 
And the free life under the stars, 
Apart from the haunts of busy man, 
Where health I get and a face of tan, 
And naught on my spirit jars. 


The road I love and its winding way, 
The midday halt, the simple food, 

The sunset glow, the glist’ning Bay, 

The pitch on the heath at close of day, 
And rustling trees in the wood. 


My dog and I are a happy pair, 
Stretched at length by the rippling 


sea. 


The white culls drift on the azure air 
As idle as we, as free from care; 
For the world was made for me. 


Then join with me in the song of the 


free, 


The shady lane, the silky grass. 
The sunshine bright, the leafy tree, 
The humming-bird moth, and the bum- 


ble-bee, 


And hours that swiftly pass. 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


THE stage-manager was throwing his 
whole soul into the production of a realis- 
tic snowstorm, and when instructing the 
actors to procure a suitable costume, he 
said : 

“IT want every one to wear their 
heaviest overcoats during this scene, as 
it is supposed 
to be the 
coldest night 
that has been 
ex pe rienced 
in twenty 
years.” 

**T have no 
overcoat, sir,”’ 
answered a 
new recruit 
to the theatri- 
cal profession : 





‘““‘but suppose 
I wear my 
heaviest suit 
of under- 
wear ?’’ 

LittLe Au- 
gustus was 
preparing to 
go out call- 
ing with his 
mamma. Sud- 


denly he cal- 





feminine presence ever graced that 
settlement, and domestic arrangements 
were primitive and rude. The conver- 
sation drifted from politics to cooking, 
and one of the confirmed bachelors said : 

“I got one of them there cookery- 
books once, but I never could do nothin’ 


with it.”’ 
**Too much 
fancy work 


about it ?’’quer- 
ied the other. 

‘* You’ve it 
it. Every one 
of them re- 
cipes begun in 
che same way, 
‘Take a clean 








dish and 

that settled me 

at once.’”’ 
Two little 


boys were sell- 
ing lemonade 
on Putney 
Heath. A 
thirsty old 
lady stopped 
at the stall of 
one and en- 
quired if the 
lemonade was 


led out to her pure. The 
in a_ rather answer was 
startled voice : assuring, and 

‘Mother, is she consumed 
this bay rum two __ glasses. 
in the brown She then went 
bottle ?’’ to the stall of 

** Gracious, the second boy. 
no, dear ! SHE: ‘‘How do you suppose she manages to keep up “ Do you 
That’s gum.’’ appearances on her husband’s income ?”’ know,”’ she 

**Oh! re- He: ‘* What is her husband's income ?”’ said, ‘‘that the 
fed ings Se eae ee 
tus. Then after they do.” across there is 
a thoughtful selling lemon- 


pause he said: ‘‘I suppose that’s why 
I can’t get my hat off, mamma.” 


Two old settlers sat smoking in a 
cabin far away in the backwoods. No 


ade at a penny a glass, while you are 
charging twopence?’’ 

‘*Yes, mum,”’ replied the lad, ‘‘but his 
lemonade is what the puppy fell into this 
morning.”’ 
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‘* An’ Delaney says to me, he says, ‘ Oi owe everything to me woife——’”’ 


‘*He’sa loiar! Don’t ye belave him. 
month last harvest, the more fool me!”’ 


A BRAWNY negro was once employed 
as a stevedore on the docks to help un- 
load a cargo from a steamer. The negro 
was Carrying anvils ashore, and so great 
was his strength, that he carried one 
under each arm. In crossing the narrow 
gang-plank with an anvil under each arm 
the negro slipped and fell into the water. 
He came up puffing and blowing. 

‘‘Frow down er rope,’’ he yelled, but 
the men on board laughed at him in de- 
rision. 

‘‘Frow down er rope,’’ he pleaded, 
treading water vigorously. Nothing but 
jeers answered him. 

“‘Fer de Lord’s sake frow down er 
rope,’’ he screamed excitedly, ‘‘or I'll 
drop one er dese anvils.” 


‘*Waiter,’’ the guest said, ‘‘instead of 
tipping you every day when I come into 
lunch, I'll give you your tip in a lump 
sum at the end of the week.’’ 

“‘Would you mind paying me in ad- 
vance, sir?’’ asked the waiter. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


J ‘“Well, up- 
on my word, 
that’s a 
strange __—rre- 
quest, but if 


you are in 
— want of 
money, here 


are five shil- 
lings for you. 


1 hope you 

did not dis- 

trust me.’’ 
** Oh no, 


sir; but you 
see I’m leav- 
ing here to- 
morrow.’’ 





A COLOURED 


woman went 
to the pas- 
tor of her 
church the 


other day to 
complain of 


; Z the conduct 
He’s owin’ me a half-crown a twelve 
of her hus- 
band. 


‘*Dat fellow am a low down worthless 
nigger,’’ she said. ‘‘Dere aint nuffin I| 
kin do to make him treat me proper.”’ 

‘‘Have you ever tried heaping coals 
of fire on his head?’’ suggested the 
pacific minister. 

““No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I done 
tried hot water.’’ 


The Vicar’s wife considered it her 
duty to lead the singing of the congre- 
gation, and fujfilled her obligation so 
effectually during the Twenty-third 
Psalm that she was a dozen words or 
more in front of the rest. 

“‘Who is that lady,’’ enquired a 
stranger, afterwards, ‘‘who was already 
beside the still waters while the rest of 
us were lying down in green pastures ?’’ 


Father O’Grady was fond of good 
eating, and having been hospitably en- 
tertained one evening, was so overcome 
by indigestion that he gave himself up 








for lost and sent for his bishop to come 
in all haste. 

The bishop was something of an as- 
cetic himself, and was_ profoundly 
shocked at what he found. ‘‘Father 
O’Grady! Father O’Grady!’’ he pro- 
tested. 

But the good priest cried out that his 
end was at hand, and bewailed his sad 
fate. 

**Father O’Grady, are you then afraid 
to die?’’ asked the bishop sternly. 

“Indeed, not afraid, your lordship,’’ 
groaned the tormented “=——""—— 
invalid, ‘‘but greatly 
ashamed.”’ 


ROBERT, the new 
butler, had absorbed 
the contents of a bottle 
of very choice whisky. 
When he applied for a 
character his employer 
was rather put out to 
word the document in 
full light of the facts. 
We commend the re- 
sult as a striking ex- 
ample of the resources 
of the English langu- 
age. He wrote :— 

‘*Robert Smith 
been in my 
only a week, but I 
know that there is 
much good in him.” 


has 
employ 





A  WEATHER-BEATEN 
damsel somewhat over 
six feet in height and 
with a pair of shoul- 
ders proportionately 
broad, appeared ata 
back door in_ the 
country and asked for 
light housework. She 
said her name was 
Lizzie, and explained 
that she had been ill 
with typhoid and was 
convalescing. 

‘*Where 


come from, 


did you 
Lizzie ?’’ 






THE HUMOUR 





FARMER: ‘‘ Can't you do nothing? 
than that there cow.”’ 
VET. : 
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inquired the woman of 
‘*Where have you been ?”’ 

“I’ve been workin’ out on Jones’s 
farm,’’ replied Lizzie, ‘‘diggin’ post 
holes while 1 was gittin’ my strength 


back.”’ 


the house. 





A MAN left his umbrella in a stand at 
an hotel recently, with a card attached 
bearing this announcement : 

**This umbrella belongs to a man who 

can deal a blow of two hundred and 





I'd sooner lose my missus 


‘* Eh, John, but I'm only qualified to treat the cow.”’ 








98 
fifty pounds weight. I shall be back in 
five minutes.”’ 

He returned, but the umbrella was 
gone, and on another card was written: 

‘“‘This card was left here by a man 
who can run twelve miles an hour. I 
shall not be back.”’ 


THE train was rushing away from 
Victoria, and in the dining-car the 
people were just settling comfortably in 
their seats for luncheon. A woman ap- 
proached one of the tables, picked up a 


RipinGc MASTER: 


BRUTAL 
RouGH Riper REcRUuIT: 
just feeling his pulse.’’ 


‘* Wasn't that, 


book from an otherwise vacant chair 
and threw it aside, while she took its 
place. A moment later a man hurried in 
and protested : 

‘“*Excuse me, madam, but that is my 
seat. I left the book there to show that 
it was taken.”’ 

The woman looked upon him coldly. 
**Do you know,”’ she exclaimed haugh- 
tily, ‘‘that I am one of the directors’ 
wives ?”’ 


THE HUMOUR OF 


**You need’nt hold his neck. 
Sir. 


THINGS. 


**I don’t care if you are the director’s 
only wife, madam,”’ he replied firmly, 
‘*] insist upon having my seat.’’ And he 
did. 


They were discussing Noah and his 
Ark in the nursery, and the conversation 
turned on the subject of how he and his 
family managed to pass their time. 

‘“*Praying, I ’spect,’’ said an embryo 
nun. 

‘*Pooh,’’ said her brother, ‘‘fishing 
more like.’”’ 


‘*Silly,’’ replied the little girl. ‘‘How 





That won't fall off.’’ 
"E seems a bit fev’rish, and I was 


long would they be able to fish with only 
two worms in the Ark!’’ 


WIFE: 
letter !”’ 

HusBAND: ‘‘What letter, dearest ?’’ 

Wire: ‘‘That one in your hand. It’s 
from a woman; I can see by the writing, 
and you turned pale when you saw it.’” 

Hussanp: ‘Yes, here it is. It’s your 
dressmaker’s bill.’’ 


‘“‘Wretch! Show me _ that 


FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 





COAT AND SKIRT OF GREY CLOTH WITH SOL 

TACHE EMBROIDERED COLLAR AND BRAID 

ORNAMENTS. THE QUAINT HAT IS COVERED 

WITH WHITE SILK, PRINTED WITH DARK 

BLUE, THE LINING AND PLEATED COCKADE 
ALSO BEING OF BLUE. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


Large picture shapes in very fine felt, 
exceptionally soft and light in weight, 
are already taking the 
place of similar models 
in straw. These felt 
hats are decorated in many cases with 


Millinery. 


one large velvet blossom, such as for 
example, a large rose, a single chrysan- 
themum or a huge water lily. These 
velvet flowers are to be obtained in many 
shades, and upon a large black felt 
model a large yellowish brown orchid 
looks extremely effective. 

Another model, which is quite new, 
is made in very pale green felt, with a 
low crown and wide brim, adorned in 
front with a huge pink velvet iris. On 
the high crown helmet-shapes, which 
are now being exploited in felt, velvet 
and beaver, many pretty ribbon decora- 
tions are to be seen, carried out in broad 
stripes alternatively of white satin and 
black velvet, and made in a wide width. 
A long piece of this ribbon is folded and 
draped round the crown of the hat low 
down in front, and then the two ends 
are drawn together at the back, and tied 
in a large bow, finished with tall up- 
standing loops. 


Fairly large toques composed of 
feathers are to be seen, designed for 
morning wear on cold days. These tur- 
ban-like toques are decorated in many 
cases with tailored bows of velvet, or 
with just an embroidered buckle. White 
felt will perhaps be first in favour in the 
millinery world, and the smartest of 
these models are lined with black velvet 
or soft satin. A chic model just over 
from Paris is a round shape, the brim 
of which is turned up all round the front 
and lined and edged with black velvet. 
The crown is rather large, and oval- 
shaped, while for trimming it has a 
large bunch of black ospreys standing 
up at the back, while running round the 
crown is a very narrow roll of velvet. 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

Flounces and draperies of real lace 
never fail to strike the note of richness 
and elegance. Fillet and 
tulle brodes are both being 
used in this connection. 
The one-piece gown that 
is made chiefly of lace shows all the top 
of the corsage of fine fillet, which 


spreads over and down the arms. The 


The Use 
of Lace. 


skirt has strips of lace, and strips of 
tucked cambric with still wider strips 





AN IDEAL WINTER HAT OF LONG HAIRED BEAVER 
FELT, THE SQUASH CROWN BEING SURROUNDED 
WITH A DOUBLE PIPING OF SAPPHIRE BLUE 
VELVET, FINISHED ON LEFT SIDE WITH 4 BOW 
OF SAME, FROM WHICH SPRINGS A PANACHE OF 
PHEASANT’S TAIL FEATHERS. 


of tulle brodee. For the bottom of a 
gown of this sort the best termination 
seems to be a flounce which must now, 
however, be very full. 


The fashion of the front fastening is 
apparent in many of the new blouses 
which will be worn 
with tailor - made 
coats and _ skirts. 
One model in saxe blue crepe de chine is 
very reminiscent of the ‘‘sailor’’ blouse, 


About Blouses. 


FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


with its deep collar, and vest of white 
silk, edged with black satin, and its 
fastening of four gold buttons down the 
centre. Some of the fastenings on the 
left side on the heavily soutached crepe 
blouses are concealed beneath two-inch 
bands of satin, that form a species of 
decoration on the blouse corsage. 


There is something very gorgeous 


about the beautiful fillets which bind 
the hair of the woman 

Head Dress of to-day. These fillets 
are, in fact, a work of 

art. A_ really delightful 


example was carried out in 
rose du Barri tissue, shot 
with silver and gold thread, 
and studded with a serried 
row of large oval motifs in 
padded gold gauze ringed 
with tiny seed pearls. A 
double line of these pearl 
beads outlined it on either 
side, the fillet being about 
three inches in width in the 
middle, and narrowing off 
on either side. 

With the coiffure of curls 
a somewhat quaint effect is 
produced by one of the 
large dragonflies so much 
worn just now, with wings of silver or 
gold lace encrusted with tiny glass beads, 
and poised on the curls at the left side, 
or nestling in the front of the hair. Other 
charming head-bands are made of tapes- 
try, silver embroidery and jet beads. 
Delightful indeed is a head-band com- 
posed of soft mauve satin, studded with 
tiny saxe-blue beads. This was veiled 
with shell-pink chiffon, and then with 
black, and fastened in the centre with a 
black jet buckle. 

There is plenty of scope for originality 
in designing evening wraps and mantles. 
One prominent dressmaker 


Wraps. has concocted a wrap that 
is half coat and_ half 
mantle. This model is carried out in 


pale-green taffeta, shot with mauve and 
gold, the long collar and white sleeves 
decorated with Chinese embroidery in 
many beautiful shades. Another wrap, 
equally fascinating, has sleeves cut in 


FASHION 


one with the coat, and made of pale-blue 
crepe de chine, having a dull silver net 
collar covered with blue and gold sou- 
tach braid, with the scanty fulness of 
the satin drawn into a deep waistbelt 
covered with silk embroidery. The 
fronts of the coats are open, but a little 
flat vest draws them together and is at- 
tached by means of one large blue satin 
button. A rival to the short jacket is a 
little shoulder cape of cloth or silk to 
match the gown. One of these seen re- 
cently at Ostend was of mist-blue Shan- 
tung of a very heavy make, while the 
gown was made with a little bolero 
bodice, and the detachable cape came in 
a long shawl-like point down the centre 
of the back. Large buttons of the same 
silk formed the only decoration. With 
this toi'ette was worn a smart hat of 
black mirror velvet, trimmed with huge 
bows of blue and black ribbon. One 
other chic model was in pale salmon- 
pink crepe. The gown itself was dis- 
tinctly simple, with a plain high-waisted 
skirt, trimmed at the foot with a 
gathered frill pinked out top and bottom, 
and a gathered bodice of pink mousseline 
de soie, showing a little vest of gold net. 
The coat worn with this frock was of 
the same shade in silk, barely reaching 
to the top of the hips. The corsage was 
slightly bloused over a black velvet 
draped low down over the shoulders, 
fichu fashion, with the hem turned back 


and edged with a pinked frill. Pinked 
frills also edged the skirt and 
sleeves of the coat, the effect 
of which was delightful. 
Embroideries are still used on the 
corsages, and beads of very thick metal 
broiderie will also 
Decorations. appear on the skirts, as 
well as the _ glitter- 


ing metal bead fringe, which will scintil- 
late up and down the soft draperies and 
round the tunics. Some of the new 
tunics are very short, being merely a 
little lapel added below the waist and at- 
tached to the corsage, but is equally 
modish when of much longer dimensions. 
The beautiful veilings producing the 
lovely atmospheric effects we shall cling 
to throughout the coming months, we 
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shall still sunsets and _ sunrises, 
shadow pools with the moonlight glint- 
ing on them, but it is not necessary to 
veil the gown entirely to produce a good 
effect. A charming model in blue and 
white was carried out in the softest white 
ninon, covered at the back with three 
flounces of fine white lace mounted one 


see 





THE ABOVE IS A MODEL OF A SHABBY DRESS 

MADE NEW. A TUNIC CAN BE MADE IN 

STRIPED VOILE OR NINON, THUS HIDING THE 

SHABBY PATCHES ON THE UNDER VELVET 
DRESS. 
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flounce over the other, and in front 
veiled with saxe-blue ninon, hemmed 
with white satin. The back, with its 
flounce of lace, was not veiled at all. 
There are still a few long, square trains 
to be seen among the new gowns, falling 
below a narrow round dress. The loose 
train hung on independently, and apart 
from the gown is another expedient for 
evening wear, which is most becoming, 
and which was largely exploited during 
the early part of the season. To give it 
its full value the gown should not be too 
wide at the foot, while it has, besides a 
very practical side, as in the case of a 
frock which has, for economy’s sake, to 
be converted from a dinner gown to a 
dance frock, when it is easily removed 
without in any way interfering with the 
cut. 


This exquisite model is made of pal:- 
orange crepe de chine, embroidered with 
black floss silk, and 
this material is also 
employed for a 
bodice and_ tunic 
draped in an elegant fashion, with a 
black silk cord to indicate the waistline. 
The gown is lightly draped with an over- 
dress of the palest mauve. chiffon, the 
effect of which is very charming. 

Worn with this delightful affair is a 
cap of orange crepe de chine, embroi- 
dered across the top of a cluster of mauve 
visteria, and edged with black chantilly 
lace. 


A Bewitching 
Boudoir Gown. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


To keep the face cool apply a little of 
the following preparation. Mix two 
ounces of orange flower 
water with three ounces 
of distilled water. A 
little pure powder may 
be applied to the skin afterwards, made 
of well-powdered white starch, mixed 
with orris powder or rice finely crushed 
with boracic acid powder. Milk is 
another excellent lotion for the face and 
should be dashed over the face and neck 
and rubbed in well with the hands. 


Complexion 
Lotion. 


REFLECTIONS. 


A good powder is made by mixing ten 
ounces of dried lavender leaves with 
three ounces -of pow- 
dered benzoin and six 
ounces of cypress pow- 
der. Add to this one drachm of oil of 
lavender. ————_— 

An egg shampoo with soap jelly is 
said to be more satisfactory than one 

with eggs alone, and the 

For the general rule is to use one 

Hair. tablespoonful of soap jelly 
to each egg, mixing them 
well. Fill a basin with two quarts of hot 
water, hold the head over the basin, 
and rub the hair well with the 
egg mixture, using the water from 
the basin to assist. in the cleans- 
ing. Rinse the hair in_ several 
waters, and dry it, if possible, in the 
sun. For fair hair the following recipe 
is advised :— 

The white of three eggs, four ounces 
of rosewater, half an ounce of alcohol 
and a good teaspoonful of powdered 
borax. Rub this into the hair, cleansing 
both the hair and the scalp, and rinse 
the hair well in two or three waters. 


Face Powder. 


This preparation is most delightful for 
the skin tanned or irritated by the wind 


sun. It is 
thing at the moment for 
the fashionable woman to 
make her own toilet creams. 

Scald the lettuce with boiling water, 
let it stand for three minutes, and then 
pour off the water. Pound the lettuce to 
a paste in a stone jar, and strain it 
through a cloth. This can be mixed with 
two ounces of benzoin, one of almond 
oil and one of spermaceti, and perfumed 
with oil of roses. 


or quite the 
Cream of 


Lettuce. 


THE HOME COOK. 

Stew half a dozen cooking apples as for 
sauce, and when quite soft, beat smooth, 
and add sugar to taste. 
Whip the whites of four 
eggs very stiffly, then 
gradually add the apple mixture, beating 
all the time. Fill custard glasses or 
fancy bowls with the mixture, and cover 
with whipped and sweetened cream. 
Keep on ice until required for the table. 


Apple Whip. 











Photo by Mr. Luniley Cartor. 
A FAIRY WALKING ON THE WAVES. 


Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Painter unknown. 


A beautiful example of Chinese caligraphic pictorial art. 





